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UNDER THE GREY OLIVES 


CHAPTER I 


The Gateway 


“I WANT TO MAKE ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
THE SOUL OF THAT LAND WHERE SO MUCH 
THAT IS STRANGE AND MEMORABLE AND FOR- 
EVER BEAUTIFUL HAS COME TO PASS.” 


Henry Van Dyke. 


E were all up and out on deck early 
that morning, even the girls. There 
seemed to be an air of expectancy in the 
spacious stillness of sky and sea. The 
Cheops was sliding gently over the polished 
blue floor of the Mediterranean; the Pilgrims 
were all leaning over the rail gazing ahead. 
For McTurk had warned us that, shortly 
after sunrise, we would get our first glimpse 
of the Land. 

The Hartley Pilgrimage was the high- 
sounding title some one had given us; just 
fifty very ordinary stay-at-homes on our way 
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to see the Holy Land; our family and a few 
others from Canada, a sprinkling from Eng- 
land, and the rest announcing the glorious 
news to the Mediterranean countries that 
they were from the Land of the Free. 

I think the most of us had left our homes 
with something of Van Dyke’s reverent am- 
bition, to discover before we were many 
miles out from New York that we were 
more Tourist than Pilgrim. Still, there was 
Dr. Hartley, our head, who was a veritable 
saint, though his halo was somewhat dimmed 
by a fashionable wife, and there was my 
brother David, whose radiant soul would 
brighten any assembly. And there was the 
blessed McTurk, our guide. His language was 
un-saintly and his appearance un-pilgrim, but 
he proved himself a veritable Greatheart in 
the face of such Apollyons as Customs Com- 
missioners and Passport Pirates, and always 
achieved a smile even for the family of Un- 
comfortable Persons who complained about 
everything on board. 

David had been wandering about the deck, 
his hands behind him, his dear white head 
bent forward in happy meditation when 
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from my deck-chair I spied him halting be- 
fore the Miss Harpers. Marjorie calls them 
the Terrible Talkers. They are fine, intelli- 
gent women, kind and neighborly just like 
our congregation back home in Algonquin, 
but they are so emphatic in their opinions 
and announce them with such vigorous ges- 
tures that they arouse all the latent Scottish 
dourness in me, so that I always want to 
disagree with them. Beside, lately, they 
have been rather over-kind to David, and a 
sister cannot be too watchful. I could see 
them now, talking furiously, waving their 
hands and nodding their heads violently, and 
it was likely nothing but ordinary conversa- 
tion about the weather or the blueness of the 
Mediterranean, or the badness of the meals 
on a French ship; not fire and murder and 
oppression as one would think to watch them. 

And then I saw David suddenly straighten 
himself; he pointed eagerly right over the 
eldest Miss Harper’s jerking head. Every 
one knew as if by magic.. There was a sudden 
leaping from deck-chairs, a rushing to the 
forward rail. For though the sunrise had 
long ago widened into spacious smiling morn- 
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ing, there appeared something like a new 
dawn in the East. A faint pencilled mark 
of coral-pink broke the sweep of the line 
where the blue sky met the bluer sea. 

Dr. Hartley raised his helmet and stood, 
unmindful of the July sun on his white head. 

“The Gateway of the Holy Land!” he 
whispered. 

The coral pencil-mark widened, became a 
broad band, a floating rosy cloud, while be- 
hind it grew another cloud, delicate grey-blue. 
As we watched, surging onward, the colors 
deepened, blended, grew clearer, till the 
magic brush of the morning had painted on 
the horizon wall the picture of a flat-roofed, 
white-walled, little town, set on a hiil be- 
tween a shining purple sea and a shining 
coral land, all thrown against a background 
of faint blue hills. We had arrived! This 
was Palestine. Yonder were the blue hills 
of Judea. And here was the town of Jaffa, 
the ancient Joppa, where Solomon’s myriad 
workmen floated the mighty timbers for the 
temple on Mount Moriah, where Peter 
learned the lesson that the Gospel is too great 
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for the bounds of nationality, and where 
Richard the Lion-hearted landed with his 
mailed Crusaders, having entirely missed the 
lesson Peter had been taught. 

I looked around anxiously for the girls. 
Ever since that bitter year when death robbed 
both David and me of our life-companions, 
and I undertook the care of his two mother- 
less children, I have never failed to spoil the 
most exalted moments by looking round to 
see what the girls are doing. Peggy was 
probably down in her stateroom prinking— 
losing one of the greatest opportunities of 
her life to powder her nose, while Victoria, 
dear girl, would be in some quiet corner too 
intent upon writing her notes to raise her 
eyes to the vision ahead. 

Then I caught sight of Marjorie, David’s 
niece, holding a fat Jewish baby up to the 
rail and pointing out to him the land of his 
fathers. I knew Marjorie would not miss it. 
She is like Browning’s Last Duchess, who 
liked whate’er she looked on, and her looks 
went everywhere. A dear, radiant, warm- 
hearted girl is Marjorie Grey, but I cannot 
help feeling that David wasted poor old 
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Aunt Christena’s money in giving her and 
Peggy this trip. Peggy has a young man 
dancing attendance on her already, and she 
might as well have stayed and flirted in 
Algonquin, and Marjorie will be sure to 
make a joke about everything, and a pil- 
erimage is no laughing matter. 

My eyes ache from the dazzling picture, 
and I slip back to my shaded deck-chair. 
Dr. Hartley passes with his beautiful, well- 
groomed wife. He is very handsome and 
stately, the minister of a wealthy New York 
congregation, and she is always so gracious 
and sweet and good to look at that the young 
Pilgrims all call her the Lovely Lady. The 
Terrible Talkers are lecturing frantically to 
every one who will listen, comparing the size 
and shipping of New York harbor to that 
of Jaffa, no doubt. McTurk, still smiling, 
rushes past, making the last arrangements for 
getting us disembarked. 

Peggy is losing a double opportunity, for 
here come the Lee girls with her handsome 
Yale Student safely guarded between them. 
They are smart, handsome young Americans, 
those Lee girls, with enough clothes for a 
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royal trousseau in which to visit the Holy 
Land in July, and a magic effortless way of 
drawing all young men to their side. 

Our one English girl, a tall graceful crea- 
ture, with nature’s own inimitable rouge, 
strides past with her silent father and an 
adoring Curate. They have evidently had 
enough of the view, for the two young people 
go back to the piano where they always spend 
their mornings, she playing his accompani- 
ments, he singing. In a few moments his 
clear, pleasant baritone floats out: 


“Where my caravan has rested, flowers I leave 
you on the grass.” 


A tall gentleman in immaculate white 
linen pauses at my chair. They call him the 
Scoffer, and of all the Pilgrims I think he is 
the most entirely tourist. He is well off, too, 
and the rest of us are nearly all poor min- 
isters and their families. A handsome, gay, 
young-old bachelor is the Scoffer, whose chief 
delight is to shock the ultra-pilgrims. 

“Look at Miss Grey,” he says genially. 
“Doesn’t she look like the Winged Victory ?” 

I turn and stare at Marjorie. She has 
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given the baby back to his mother and is 
standing apart, gazing landward, the sun on 
her uncovered bronze head. Her long sea- 
green silk coat, a gift from a wealthy patient, 
floats backward from her tall figure, giving 
her the appearance of an airy creature poised 
for flight. Victoria is so handsome and 
Peggy so fluffily pretty that they have al- 
ways overshadowed their athletic cousin. 
But for the first time I realise that Marjorie 
has something that neither of the other girls 
possesses: a strange spiritual quality which 
I had missed, something daring and adventur- 
ous in the poise of her bronze head. 

“She’s a very foolish girl to stand there 
in that hot sun without her hat,” I reply, 
and I cannot help congratulating myself upon 
my readiness, for there is real admiration in 
his eyes, and though he is much older than 
Marjorie he is rich and she is poor, and I 
would not for the worth of the whole Cheops 
let him guess the dazzling speculations that 
are leaping through my mind. 

At that moment David, who is always 
blundering, comes up to Marjorie and stands 
right between us, and at the same moment the 


jee 
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Lee girls sweep alluringly past and beckon 
the Scoffer. 

David and Marjorie come up slowly. 
“You will surely have a sun-stroke if you 
are not careful, Marjorie Rose,” he is saying 
gently. 

There is a far-away look in Marjorie’s 
brown eyes. “I forgot all about the sun,” 
she says, putting her hand up to her curly 
bronze bob in a dazed way. 

“Why, Uncle David, it isn’t like a real 
place at all. It’s a story-book land, all made 
of pink china, and there’s a place down there 
beside the shore that I’m positive is the house 
of Simon the Tanner, and it looks like a little 
soap dish.” 


David laughs and pulls her down upon the 
arm of his chair. Marjorie is the niece of 
his lost beloved wife and she looks more like 


_ her than either of her daughters. 


“Tt’s a great day, Marjie,” he says. His 
hands tremble as he tries to adjust his field- 
glasses. “I can see the purple hills of Judea. 
Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O 
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“And the girls are missing it all,” 1 com- 
plain, and Marjorie as usual, takes the hint. 

“Tl go and dig them up,” she says cheer- 
fully, and away she sweeps down the deck, 
her airy green coat billowing softly behind her. 
I see the Scoffer eyeing her approvingly and, 
as usual when Marjorie has been over gen- 
erous, I am conscience-stricken, and I get up 
and go after her. 

It is stiflingly hot down in the stateroom 
and yet, here is Victoria, her shapely dark 
head bent over a mass of neglected notes 
which she is entering in her diary, and Peggy 
is fairly buried in a welter of dresses and 
shoes and powder boxes and half-empty suit- 
cases. 

“Land ho!” cries Marjorie, swinging in 
like a cool breeze. ‘The Holy Land is here, 
and it’s made of pink porcelain. All hands 
on deck! Auntie Skipper’s orders!” 

“T thought you girls did your packing last 
night,’”’ I complain, coming in on Marjorie’s 
heels, and remembering indignantly how late 
they kept me up on deck. ‘You're missing 
all the wonderful first impressions !” 


“Oh, mercy, and I simply must have them 
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in my notes!” cries Victoria, and she scat- 
ters the contents of her suitcase all over the 
floor as she darts out. Peggy is hot and 
flushed and on the verge of tears, poor child. 

“We were all packed, Aunt Helen, at least 
all but the last gasps, when Vic’s best pumps 
got lost. They’ve simply evaporated, and 
she won’t even glance up from her old writ- 
ing to help me one minute. I’ve searched 
the ship. And beside that my bag won’t shut 
its mouth, and there isn’t a handkerchief 
more in it since you packed it at home!” 

Marjorie sweeps her aside. “Hop up on 
deck like a good canary and I'll look for the 
slippers.” She flings off her silk coat, and 
her strong capable nurse’s hands slip dresses 
and shoes and lingerie into their proper 
places. And there are Victoria’s shoes in the 
bottom of Peggy’s bag! 

“You're an old seraph, Marjorie Rose,” 
cries Peggy as she smooths her ruffled golden 
bob and powders her nose comfortably. “No 
wonder the thing bulged to bursting with 
Vic’s number sixes in it. [ll run up and take 
a look if you’ll be such an unmitigated angel 
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as to finish. Fling those things in any old 
way.” 

“It’s all your fault, Peggy,’ I cannot re- 
sist saying. “Marjorie did her packing last 
night, as you should have done. If one can’t 
refrain from dancing on the very border of 
the Holy Land... .” 

But she has given Marjorie a hug and is 
far beyond hearing. 

By the time I get back to the deck neither 
of them is paying the slightest attention to 
the view ahead; Victoria is writing furiously 
and Peggy is gazing up into the eyes of the 
Yale boy with her back turned to the Holy 
Land. 

As I reach the deck the deep rumbling 
sound of the anchor running out tells us we 
have really arrived. The great ship swings at 
rest in the green water. Jaffa smiles dazzlingly 
from her hill, and in a few minutes McTurk 
has us all lined up at the head of the ladder, 
bags and passports ready. The one travelled 
member of the company, whom every one 
calls the Man-who-knows-everything, looks 
out reprovingly towards the fleet of long 
towboats which is coming towards us. 
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“This is not the best way to enter the Holy 
Land,” he says pompously. ‘When you go 
up by rail from Suez, through the desert of 
the wanderings, you find the glamour of the 
place stealing over you; but when you enter 
by Jaffa you are plunged into it too suddenly 
and are positively stunned.” 

“There are some people,” the Scoffer whis- 
pers to Marjorie, “who wouldn’t be satisfied 
if they had Moses and Aaron to lead them in.” 

“I feel as if we were being led by the 
Pillar of Fire just now,” Marjorie says, and 
he hoists her green parasol and they stand 
under it and laugh and chat. I do believe 
he likes Marjorie because she is ready to scoff 
with him. 

“Tt doesn’t matter so much where we enter 
as how,” says Dr. Hartley with his disarming 
smile. 

I have been trying to fix my mind upon 
the Land ahead and to realise the thrill of 
entering it, but unfortunately we are stand- 
ing next in line to the two clergymen who 
have so far made our peaceful pilgrimage a 
floating debating society. We call them the 
Modernist and the Literalist. Separated, 
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each is a kindly, Christian gentleman, but 
put them together and they become raging 
fanatics, and though David is a saint, he 
does love arguing and I am always anxious 
to keep him away from temptation. The 
two are facing each other now, with the Holy 
Land right at their elbows, not even glanc- 
ing towards it, but shaking their fingers in 
each other’s faces, like the Miss Harpers, 
and all about Peter raising Dorcas from the 
dead! 

McTurk comes down the line like a kindly 
anxious schoolmaster, surveying his pupils. 
We are forty-nine where fifty should be. Of 
course it is the little lady from Kansas City 
who is missing. She has lost her passport, 
some one reports, and has gone to hunt for it, 
and at the news Marjorie slips from under 
the green parasol, leaving the Scoffer to the 
Lee girls, and runs to help her. 

“That tiresome woman,” Victoria sighs, 
unmindful of her lost slippers. “She needs 
a nursemaid.” 

Poor little Miss Arnold is always losing 
something. If it isn’t her gloves or her purse, 
it’s her book or her scarf. And one day it 
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was herself, for David and Dr. Hartley 
found her wandering bewildered among the 
steerage passengers, at sea in more senses than 
one. 

Five long rowboats are coming out from 
shore, each manned by a quartette of bronze 
boatmen, who stand up facing the bow and 
push on their oars. They are all sashed and 
turbaned and are as wild and ragged as a 
crowd of boys at home out for a Halloween 
prank. Each boat is commanded by a fierce 
pirate in gay baggy trousers and a fiery red 
fez. 

The water is merely rippled in the gentle 
breeze, which promises an easy landing, a 
hospitality which this wild, rocky, harborless 
coast seldom extends to visitors. But the 
family of Uncomfortable Persons are proph- 
esying trouble. They have been telling us 
all the way over what a frightful task it 
would be to land at Jaffa and are not to be 
put to shame by this calm and smiling sea. 
The boatmen are near us now, staring up at 
the crowded deck as though they would 
enjoy scuttling our ship. 

“What if they were to upset us all into the 
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sea?’ wails one of the Uncomfortable Per- 
sons. ‘“There are sharks in the water here.” 

The Man-who-knows-everything confirms 
the melancholy news, but even if it is true I 
see no reason why the Uncomfortable Per- 
sons’ uncomfortable Aunt should take the 
trouble to shout it to the Deaf Lady twice 
lest she miss it and fail to be properly 
frightened. 

“Tm sure nothing unpleasant can happen 
on this glorious day,” says the soft voice of 
the Lovely Lady. She is carefully gowned 
and groomed for the voyage, and is so slim 
and graceful that we women past our merid- 
ian, squeezed into the cruelly skimpy dresses 
of fashion, look like a row of sausages beside 
her. 

Marjorie comes rushing back joyously wav- 
ing the truant passport and dragging its 
owner just as the boats are crowding at the 
foot of the stairway. Each boat is fighting 
for first position and how the crew of each 
yells at the other crews and how the pirate 
commander howls at his own men and curses 
all the others, in the name of the Prophet! 

“She was right about the sharks,” says 
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the Yale boy to the Lee girl, “only they seem 
to have got on board.” 

We move down the swaying stairway, 
hanging desperately to the railing. Dr. 
Hartley and the Lovely Lady are first. She 
has never yet been ruffled or disturbed, but 
on the bottom step she pauses and looks a 
little anxious. The staircase is swaying in 
one direction and the boat is bobbing in an- 
other. As she hesitates, the pirate com- 
mander reaches up and swings her down into 
the boat, setting her heavily upon the seat as 
though she were a bag of dates from his 
desert home, and before she can do more than 
gasp he has bundled half-a-dozen of us after 
her. I fall right over the Fundamentalist 
into the arms of the Modernist, and the three 
Miss Harpers land on top of me, with 
nothing at all to say for the first time since 
we embarked. David and I find each other 
after we are all disentangled, but the girls 
are scattered in three different boats. Peg 
waves to us from the bow of a boat which 
goes surging past, the Yale boy is holding a 
parasol over her, and the pirate commander 
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is howling upon him in the name of the 
Prophet to put it down. 

But after all it is a pleasant row across the 
shining sea to the dazzling white-walled 
town. The pirate manceuvres us through 
a narrow channel, with jagged, rock-teeth 
reaching out at us from either side—the 
rocks where Andromeda was chained, so the 
Man-who-knows-everything tells us—we 
sweep into a calm little bay and the next 
moment we are stepping out upon the hot 
white sands of Palestine. 


CHAPTER II 


Sharon’s Roses 


E plod ankle-deep in sand up an 
alley, little wider than the corridors 
on board ship, scorched by the raging sun 
and jostled by goats and camels and don- 
keys and mangy dogs and veiled women and 
ragged, wild children and fierce-looking, 
brown men. And, oh, the rags and the 
smells and the throngs of beggars that come 
crowding after us wailing for backsheesh! 
The Man-who-knows-everything was right, as 
usual—something less sudden and stunning 
should be planned for an entry into the Ori- 
ent. Less than an hour ago we were on 
board a luxurious steamship, with seven- 
course dinners and hot baths and electric 
bells, and here we are in the pandemonium of 
an Eastern market-place. 
I clutch David and look about frantically 
for the girls, but can see nothing in the blind- 


ing glare. At last we turn a corner into the 
27 
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bazaars, little dim arched caverns in high 
furnace walls, and here in an open space of 
deep dirty sand and intolerable heat we find 
a line of motor cars waiting to take us the 
forty-mile journey up to Jerusalem. 

“Tt really doesn’t seem quite fitting to 
journey up to Jerusalem in a modern motor 
car,” says Dr. Hartley as he helps the Lovely 
Lady into a seat. 

“They'll likely drive us at a nice, slow, 
reverent pace, though, like going to church,” 
she says. “Is my hat at the right angle, 
Horace, dear?’ 

“Slow!”’ cries the Man-who-knows-every- 
thing. He is hot and uncomfortable and 
therefore knows more than usual. “Just 
wait and see! Every man that gets hold of 
a wheel in this country becomes a mad der- 
vish.” 

Marjorie and Victoria arrive, the latter 
making frantic jottings in her notebook, but 
Peggy is far down the line in a car with the 
Yale boy. An interesting little bit of play 
is enacted in the hot sand where the Scofter 
and the Rhodes Scholar are evidently trying 
to decide between our car and the one which 
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holds the Lee girls. David, who always 
spoils any innocent little plan I may make for 
the girls, settles the matter by urging Mar- 
jorie and Victoria into our car which is im- 
mediately filled with the older folk. How- 
ever, we are with Dr. Hartley, and that is: 
something to be grateful for, it is at the 
head of the procession and will escape the 
dust. I have noticed that the Lovely Lady 
always seems to get the loveliest arrange- 
ments made for her without the least effort. 

But this is one occasion where loveliness 
does not prevail. Our driver, a handsome, 
wicked-looking, brown rascal with a fiery red 
fez and a nose like a Turkish scimitar, hav- 
ing been sound asleep on the seat all morn- 
ing, wakes up and discovers to his astonish- 
ment that we have no gasoline. So we sit 
back on our burning gridirons and wait with 
such patience as the heat has not melted 
away, while the other cars move on ahead of 
us into the shade of a dim archway. 

The gasoline station is right at hand, no 
flaming orange-coloured palace with the 
shining liquid gushing from a magic foun- 
tain but a low box-like hut where they hand 


hi 
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out the precious fluid in cans. Our driver 
speeds him thither, hastened by remarks 
from McTurk that sound dreadful even 
though they are in a language we do not 
understand. 

“We are in the slow East,” David remarks 
cheerily, as he mops his purple face, “and we 
must learn to wait.”’ 

“There are some advantages in being 
veiled,’ Marjorie says. “I understand now 
why so many women have their noses coy- 
ered. 

She points to an open butcher-shop right 
at hand, and I bury my shuddering nose in 
my handkerchief and vow never to touch 
meat while I am in Palestine. Right at our 
elbow in the blazing sun hangs the carcass of 
a sheep, black with swarming flies. The 
butcher sits upon the ground beside it and 
makes occasional languid attempts to shoo 
them off with a long-handled brush, but is 
too busy watching the manceuvres of the out- 
landish tourists to take much trouble. 

The crowds of beggars and vendors of 
beads and curios surge round us, and Vic- 
toria takes out her book again and makes a 
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rapid sketch of the most picturesque. Sud- 
_ denly their clamour is drowned in a deafen- 
ing uproar from the gasoline station. What 
high crime our driver has committed against 
his brethren of the road we never learn, but 
no sooner has he presented his wicked brown 
visage at the low arched doorway, thronged 
with Halloween revellers like himself, than 
it seems as if all the gasoline cans within 
have burst into flames. From the dim re- 
cesses arises a pandemonium of yelling and 
cursing. A fiery son of the desert, in a flam- 
ing sash and fez, leaps from his den beneath 
the dark archway and springs at Ishmael’s 
throat. He is just about to strangle him 
when McTurk rushes in and parts them. The 
crowd surges back sullenly, and Ishmael, 
without the slightest change of countenance, 
once more steps up to the archway. Mc- 
Turk’s presence evidently moves the wild 
animals within, for a huge square can of 
gasoline comes hurtling out straight at our 
driver’s head. He dodges adroitly, calmly 
picks it up and swaggers off to our car, en- 
couraged by roars from behind. 

We appear to be ready at last—just be- 
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fore we expire from heat and smells. Ish- 
mael climbs into his seat, and his late would- 
be murderer comes up to him with a smile as 
radiant as his sash and rides for a while on 
the running board while they laugh and 
chat and finally part with a handshake. 

“Well, well,” cries Dr. Hartley amazed, 
“they are just a crowd of quarrelsome chil- 
dren in need of a mother’s care.” 

“Britain will give them that,” says the 
Man-who-knows-everything. He is from 
Nova Scotia and a most loyal son of the 
Empire. 

And then I remember for the first time 
that I am in the Land of the One who had 
“compassion on the multitude, for they, were 
as sheep without a shepherd.” 

We join the line of waiting cars—far 
down near the dusty end, alas—and bump 
slowly through narrow cobble-stoned streets. 
They seem scarcely wide enough for us and 
yet we meet a long caravan of undulating 
camels, which pass us haughtily while their 
gaily decked riders look down upon us in- 
differently. ‘There is something very hum- 
bling to a mere human in the lofty air of 
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these ships of the desert. Even the most 
aristocratic of Arab steeds will do you the 
honor of shying, but you may bump right 
into a camel and his haughty neck never 
turns, his far, desert look never wavers. 

We leave the narrow streets and move out 
past high garden walls with dusty palm-trees 
hanging over them, past fragrant orange 
orchards and lemon groves enclosed by enor- 
mous cactus hedges with leaves like meat 
platters, and then we emerge upon the great 
highway that runs from the sea up to Jeru- 
salem. 

It winds down over a lovely sunny plain 
looking a little like our own Saskatchewan 
prairies in its spacious treelessness,—the 
Plain of Sharon. 

And then in the quiet of these golden fields 
we begin to realise that we are really in the 
storied land of the Bible. One could not 
feel it in the noise and confusion of the nar- 
row streets of Jaffa. But here everything is 
just as I expected it to be. I am back in the 
old home again; it is a warm Sabbath after- 
noon and David and I are sitting on the 
slippery hair-cloth sofa in the stiff parlor 
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with the big family Bible open on our short 
knees. For here on the golden page of the 
Plain of Sharon are drawn the identical pic- 
tures that charmed our childish eyes. 

Here is a barley-field with a path strag- 
gling across it, and along it moves a group 
of draped figures, the exact reproduction of 
the picture of Jesus and His disciples in the 
corn fields. 

And right here beside the road is a thresh- 
ing floor, with oxen treading out the grain, 
their driver following their leisurely circles, 
his goad in his hand, his long robes waving 
in the breeze, looking just as Gideon must 
have looked. 

Over yonder another man, in flapping 
white garments, is winnowing grain, throw- 
ing it into the air, while the hot wind drives 
away the chaff and the little pile of grain 
grows steadily at his feet. 

There is not a tree in all this pale golden 
expanse except those that grow around the 
little white-walled villages or in the grey 
olive orchards. And there is never a fence, 
but often we see by the roadside a little pile 
of stones as though a child had been build- 
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ing a toy castle and had dropped his play- 
things. 

David points to one with a knowing 
smile; “Cursed be he that removeth his 
neighbor’s landmark,” he quotes. It was 
surely necessary to make a stringent law 
against such a crime if this is all the land- 
mark they have, for what would be easier 
than to shift that little pile of stones and 
steal some of your neighbor’s scanty farm? 

Over the smooth-shaven fields wander 
flocks of fat-tailed sheep and lop-eared goats, 
the latter making a black blot on the golden 
face of the plain. No wonder the Master 
Teacher chose them to represent evil-doers; 
they have such an air of jaunty wickedness, 
as though they enjoyed having hearts as black 
as their inky coats. 

And the prettiest picture of all is the 
shepherd walking away up the hillside with 
his flock trotting at his heels like chickens 
about the mother hen. 

It is comforting to recall that when the 
Master Teacher was trying to give poor, 
frightened, hunted humanity some idea of 
His mission from God He chose the tenderest 
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and most beautiful scene in His native land, 
and, pointing, said, “I am the good shep- 
herd.” \ 

The Man-who-knows-everything is describ- 
ing very vividly this Plain of Sharon as he 
saw it in Springtime, when he rode his camel 
over a carpet of blossoms. The Rose of 
Sharon and the Lily of the Valley were 
here; the fragrant narcissus, a blossom as 
blue as the Syrian skies; and, most conspicu- 
ous and commonest of all, the blazing scarlet 
anemones—His Lilies, to which the Lord of 
the flowers pointed His anxious young friends 
and said gently: 

“Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow. . .. Will he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” 

We pass tiny villages, their yellowish mud 
walls shining through groves of feathery 
pepper trees and looking so picturesque at a 
distance that in spite of the warnings of the 
Man-who-knows-everything we are all anx- 
ious to stop and pay one a Visit. 

So we draw up at Lydda, for here Peter 
raised Dorcas from the dead, and it is the 
birthplace of St. George, the patron saint of 
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England. It is no village, but a considerable 
town, now called Ludd, where the railway 
from Egypt—the Milk and Honey Railway, 
as the British Tommies called it—joins the 
line from Jaffa that runs up to Jerusalem. We 
can see through the trees the tower of the 
church where the head of St. George is 
buried. 

Victoria is so excited I think she expects to 
see Dorcas and Peter, and meet St. George, 
and maybe the dragon, too, in the streets, so 
riotous is the dear girl’s imagination. We 
meet the dragon of poverty and filth and 
disease, but little else. The wretched people 
who crowd about our car wailing for back- 
sheesh are all victims. Even the Lovely 
Lady looks distressed and she is seldom dis- 
turbed and Victoria shudders over her notes. 
Marjorie’s brown eyes are full of misery and 
as we drive away I notice again that elusive, 
daring look that the Scoffer pointed out, and 
her next words express it. 

“Uncle David,” I hear her say, after we 
have driven some time in silence, “when 
Mother gets quite strong again and Bud is 
through school, I’d like to come out here and 
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live. I really would. I’d make a dreadful 
kind of missionary, but at least I could show 
them how to use soap and water. Did you 
see that baby in its mother’s arms? Both 
eyes gone! And the little old women, not 
more than twelve . . .” She stops, choked. 

“Oh, Marj,” groans Victoria, “why, 
you’d catch some dreadful disease and die in 
a week. But Aunt Maud won’t let you any- 
way.” 

I am not so sure, and I feel positively 
alarmed. Marjorie’s mother, and David, 
too, are both other-worldly enough to en- 
courage such a scheme, and Marjorie is not 
the sort of girl to make such a declaration 
and forget all about it as Peggy would. 
However, I reflect that a widowed mother 
with limited means and a young brother are 
ties sufficient to hold her at home. And then 
I cannot help reflecting that the Scoffer, for 
all his scoffing, seems to be a very fine man 
indeed. 

I am awakened from a daydream by Dr. 
Hartley pointing to a long black line of low 
goat-hair tents on the yellow hillside, an en- 
campment of Bedouins. These picturesque 
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wandering sons of the desert might not be 
pleasant to encounter on a lonely road, and 
it is reassuring to look back and see the line 
of military huts between us and the sea, 
where the British army stands on guard. 

We are climbing into the hills now, and 
the vineyards and grey olive orchards are 
taking the place of the golden barley fields. 
And here is another familiar Bible picture: a 
watchman sitting up in his little tower in the 
midst of a vineyard keeping an eye upon his 
crop and the black tents on the hillside. But 
Marjorie says she is sure he is up there to 
keep an eye on his poor wife toiling down 
there in the sun. 

And now we enter a long, steep valley lead- 
ing into the heart of the great bare limestone 
hills that rise, a mighty wall, between us 
and the Holy City. What armed hosts 
have mounted these steep pathways! What 
banners have waved from these mountain 
heights! The Philistine, the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, with his cohorts all gleaming in 
purple and gold, the conquering Persian 
hosts, the Roman Legions, the Arab whirling 
up out of the desert, the Crusader with his 
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red-crossed banner and his mailed horse, the 
Turk with his star and crescent, all mounted 
these heights, and finally the weary, dogged, 
brown army of Britain came trudging up 
these mountain passes bringing peace after 
long centuries of terror, to the little pallid 
war-weary land. 

We started out from Jaffa at a very brisk 
pace which has been growing swifter every 
mile, and now we are fairly leaping up the 
heights. How did the slow-moving East 
come to change all at once from the majestic 
stride of the camel and the feeble little trot- 
trot of the donkey to this terrific speed? The 
Man-who-knows-everything smiles an “I- 
told-you-so” smile as we fly up slopes, and 
dash into valleys, and shoot round hairpin 
curves with the back seat hanging in midair 
over an abyss for a frightful shivery second. 
The Lovely Lady has forgotten to smile for 
ever so long, poor thing, and Victoria clutches 
Marjorie in a panic, while that reckless girl 
merely laughs. 

‘Whatever may have been the destination 
of the Lost Ten Tribes,” Dr. Hartley gasps 
between bumps, “there seems to be very little 
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doubt that the family of Jehu remained in 
their native land.” 

A remonstrance from the Man-who-knows- 
everything gives us some temporary relief, 
for, while Jehu either cannot or will not un- 
derstand English, a vigorous shake seems to 
mean the same in every language. 

Two grey limestone hills face each other 
with the dry bed of a stream between, and 
McTurk halts his car and shouts back, ‘“The 
valley of Elah!” And here is the thrilling 
stage where the great battle between the giant 
Goliath and the shepherd boy was fought. 

The road is wild and lonely here, with 
dens and caves in the cliffs that seem made 
for wild beasts and brigands. So it is rather 
pleasant to meet one of our guardians. Down 
the slope ahead whirls an English David in 
khaki, riding his motorcycle: the military 
patrol who keeps the roads safe. The girls 
wave their hands to their fellow-Briton and 
he responds with a gay laugh as he shoots 
past. 

Up here there is no sign of human habita- 
tion, except an occasional ancient monastery, 
stuck far up against the face of a cliff like 
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an eagle’s nest. Weird lone habitations 
these, of strange, lone men; some of them 
were old when, in the third century, Saint 
Jerome, from his cave in Bethlehem, declared 
the hermit life was the only one for a saint. 

Higher and higher we climb up the bleak 
limestone heights—mountains they are, in- 
deed, compared to our green Ontaric hills. 
Far up on the grey summit of one we look 
back at the shining blue line of the Mediter- 
ranean, for an instant only, and then we sink 
into a valley clothed with silvery olives. 

It is such a pale, hungry-looking land to a 
Canadian, this mountainous Judea, at least 
at this parched season when the sky is always 
bare and gleaming. These hills have the 
look of pallid faces turned to the empty 
heavens, so thirsty are they, so grey and wan 
the parched olives, so drooping the straggling 
vineyards. The people too are so ragged 
and gaunt, the women so sad and spiritless. 
Even the meek little donkeys staggering up 
the flinty hills with their incredible loads, 
and the silent, stately camels with their air 
of secret sorrow, all bear the stamp of 
tragedy. The whole Land seems to be crying 
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out for something,—some one. Is it the One 
who was here, and in His brief life turned 
her shadows to sunshine and her grief to 
smiles, and then left her in the greatest 
tragedy earth has ever borne? 

“Uncle David,” cries Marjorie, who has 
been consulting a guide book under great dif- 
ficulties, in ‘an attempt to help Victoria with 
her notes, “according to this book, if we keep 
up this mad pace, we’ll bump into Jerusalem 
any minute, and knock down the walls like 
Joshua and his trumpeters.” 

“Oh,” cries Victoria rapturously, ‘we'll 
get out and walk. We simply must not ride 
into Jerusalem!” 

“But, my dear, it’s so very dusty,” says 
the Lovely Lady, glancing at her shapely 
grey suéde shoes. 

“Allenby refused to ride into Jerusalem,” 
says the Man-who-knows-everything reprov- 
ingly. “Ill make Jehu stop outside the gate 
if I have to murder him.” 

We seem to be whirling past a succession 
of villages, their domed and occasional red- 
tiled roofs seen dimly through the whirling 
clouds of dust, for Jehu is still giving us all 
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the gasoline that was flung at him in Jaffa. 
And here the Man-who-knows-everything for 
once knows nothing at all about his surround- 
ings. Victoria almost leaps from her seat 
and points, speechless, ahead. For through 
the dust from the flying cars before us there 
loom up great grey stone walls, grim with 
towers and battlements. Dr. Hartley reaches 
out a strong arm and clutches Jehu into a 
state of intelligence. 

“What place is this?” he shouts, under the 
common impression that English spoken at 
the top of one’s lungs is more easily under- 
stood. 

It seems to be in Jehu’s case. He has been 
impervious to English until thismoment. He 
shouts back, “Jerusalem!” 

David raises amazed eyes to the frowning 
walls. 

“Jee-rusalem!” he explodes, and I am the 
only one who knows that it is not the Holy 
City he means, but is giving vent to his only 
violent expletive. 

And the next moment the dark turrets of 
the Jaffa Gate tower above us, with the great 
wide rent in the wall beside it, made some 
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years before for the triumphal entry of the 
former Kaiser of Germany, and then, with a 
continuous blare of our horn, with turbans 
and fezzes and veils and bare legs and goats 
and donkeys flying on either hand from the 
onslaught of our leaping wheels, we storm 
through the Kaiser’s gateway, and with a 
final impious whoop of our horn, answered by 
a profane shriek from our brakes, we stop 
with a terrible jolt before a wide arched 
doorway, and McTurk tells us to alight. 

And thus do we modern pilgrims enter the 
Holy City! 


CHAPTER Ill 
A City of Stone 


HE whole Pilgrimage is here staggering 
out of their cars, covered with dust. 
McTurk leads us down a wide cool hall 
with stone floors, very grateful after the 
heat and glare of the roads. Up a bare 
wide stair and we are in the lounge of our 
hotel, a high room with red carpet and hot 
upholstered furniture, all strangely familiar 
until Marjorie cries: 

‘““Goodness, Aunt Helen, it looks exactly 
like the best parlours in all the Algonquin 
hotels!” 

Down another hall with marble floor, and 
we are met by a tall, bent old woman with a 
wrinkled smiling face, who shows us to our 
hot little rooms. They are dark, being 
tightly closed against the hot midday sun. 

Our three rooms are all ina row. David's 
is next to mine, shared by the nice quiet 


Englishman, father of the beautiful girl. In 
46 
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the room given to Peggy and me there are 
two little beds swathed in white mosquito 
netting, an ancient washstand and dresser, a 
marble-topped table and very heavy, very 
ugly, striped curtains, all strangely like the 
bedrooms in the best hotel in Algonquin. 

Marjorie and Peggy examine the furniture 
in dismay. “How awful,” groans Peggy. 
“If we were to wake up in the morning and 
find we were in Algonquin after all!” 

We all settle down to the business of a 
bath and fresh clothes for lunch, all but Mar- 
jorie, that is. All the time Peggy and I 
are dressing she comes whirling in from her 
own room like a huge oriole in her flaming 
orange kimono. Each time she has some 
thrilling discovery to impart. She has made 
the acquaintance of the old woman who tends 
the rooms, and has found that she is a Rus- 
sian, whose people came here some years 
before on a pilgrimage. 

“And they brought their shrouds to dip in 
the Jordan!” she cries excitedly. ‘‘And she’s 
the dearest old thing, and speaks English just 
like the nice old Highland Scotch women out 
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in Algonquin Township! 
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She finally comes in dressed, long before 
we are ready, and makes another discovery. 
The high rusty-hinged windows of our room 
open upon a tiny stone balcony overhanging 
a street not more than ten feet wide. She 
steps out upon it and announces that all the 
wonders of the world are passing below, until 
Peggy and IJ are nearly distracted trying to 
be in two places at once. 

There rises a soft tinkle of bells, and Mar- 
jorie’s ruddy head shoots between the cur- 
tains. 

“A caravan!” she gasps. “Oh, come. 
There are camels actually walking down this 
crack in the stones, yards and yards of them! 
Imagine seeing a train of camels walking 
down the church aisle some Sunday! Oh, 
never mind your hair, Peg, come!” 

A chanting funeral procession is next, the 
Greek priests walking ahead with their long, 
black, patriarchal beards and their tall, 
black, cylindrical hats, the bier carried high 
on the shoulders of the bearers. And then a 
bare-legged water-carrier, with a fat, shiny, 
bulging skin of water over his shoulders. 

Marjorie grows so insistent that it is quite 
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impossible to get dressed, and at last Peggy 
seizes her and after a scuffle from which both 
emerge with tousled heads she forcibly ejects 
the obstructionist and locks her out. 

We all recount our experiences of the drive 
in the big airy dining-room, where we eat 
fried cucumbers and some strange stewed 
meat which the Scoffer whispers is goat, and 
where water is twelve plasters a bottle and 
wine is eight. The Scoffer has managed to 
get away from the Lee girls and has his seat 
opposite Marjorie. I have steered David 
away from the Terrible Talkers, and they 
have got the nice quiet Englishman for their 
victim and are hammering, the tablecloth in 
their efforts to show him how shamefully 
England used America in the war of Inde- 
pendence. The little Kansas lady comes in 
very late, but Marjorie has kept a seat for 
her at our table. She explains that she had 
no idea what time it was. She has kept her 
watch at Kansas City time, just to remind 
her of what they will be doing at home. 

We are all happy to be together again. 
Even the family of Uncomfortable Persons, 
who had tire trouble on the road, seem to 
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take a melancholy pleasure in seeing us all 
again. The Yale boy is near Peggy and she 
is radiant, but the Rhodes scholar is at the 
far end of the room with the Lee girls. Per- 
haps it is this last fact that makes Victoria 
inclined to be sharp-tongued. 

“I sometimes think,” she whispers to me, 
“that the Lovely Lady is so busy being lovely 
that she hasn’t time to be just Mrs. Hartley.” 

McTurk comes in smiling as usual, to warn 
us that we must rest till the midday heat 
has passed and at half-past three we are to 
be taken for a walk about the city. 

When we gather in the lounge later to be 
divided into small groups suitable for sight- 
seeing even his equanimity is almost upset. 
It is plain to see that the three young men 
want to be placed each in three different 
groups, and are torn asunder in consequence. 
There are arrangements and disarrangements 
and rearrangements until in sheer despera- 
tion I am compelled to let Peggy go off with 
the Lee girls at their anxious insistence. 

Our dragoman is waiting at the street door 
for us, a brown smiling gentleman, who 


speaks perfect English with a delightful 
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Palestinian accent. Marjorie is a trifle dis- 
appointed for the first time since we left 
home. She confesses that she had expected 
to be shown about by an Arab sheik in flow- 
ing robes, with pistols and a crooked sword 
in his belt. But the only claim to distinction 
in dress made by this gentleman in his very 
American linen suit is his red fez. He is a 
handsome fellow, though, with the blackest 
eyes and the most perfect teeth in a human 
head. 

Marjorie finds out all about him before 
we have been with him half an hour. He is 
a native of Jaffa, and a Greek Catholic. 
The last we would soon have discovered from 
his great veneration for anything connected 
with the name of Queen Helena, the mother 
of the Emperor Constantine. He bears the 
musical name of Du’an, which he announces, 
to our astonishment, was originally Irish! A 
remote ancestor from the Green Isle, bearing 
the staunch old name of Dugan, served in 
Palestine under King Richard of England, 
and when the Lion Heart returned home, the 
gallant Irish Crusader remained and married 
a Christian Syrian maiden. And as cen- 
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turies passed the hard English consonant 
was dropped and the family became the en- 
tirely Palestinian Du’an. Nevertheless, this 
Oriental dragoman of ours has an entirely 
Irish twinkle in his black Arabian eyes, and a 
true Irish inheritance in a deep dislike for 
English rule. He never loses an opportunity 
to tell us, much to the unholy joy of the 
Terrible Talkers, that his country was much 
better off under the Turk. 

Could any Canadian brought up in our 
spacious fields and streets imagine anything 
like Jerusalem? It is not a city with streets 
at all; it is a great stone building with narrow 
corridors, and innumerable small rooms, all 
within a great outside wall nearly forty feet 
high and three miles long! And into this 
building are jammed sixty-three thousand 
people! And the stones! Stone walls hem 
you in on either hand, cobblestones pave the 
streets, and often stones hang above your 
head. For while most of the streets are open 
to the blue sky and the intolerable sun, many 
of them are covered with stone archways, 
with stone chambers built above, and intoler- 
able smells within their dim tunnellings. 
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We follow our Irish Crusader down one of 
these narrow corridors, crowded by goats and 
canels and donkeys and human beings of 
every description! Men in smart European 
clothes with red fezzes, pale Jews in flat 
black hats, Arab sheiks in flowing robes, 
Greek priests in tall head-dresses, Latin 
monks in brown cassocks, peasants in marvel- 
lous henna cloaks, shepherds in striped goat 
skins, Christian women in white, carrying 
their babies on their shoulders, blue-robed 
peasant women with amazing loads piled 
high on their heads, city women with the ugly 
square gasoline cans filled with water, and 
graceful girls with water jars on their stately 
heads, held by a mere touch of their taper 
fingers, Moslem women swathed in black— 
every color and style of costume imaginable! 

And always we are followed by an insistent 
crowd of beggars. When Du’an’s stern eye 
is upon them they keep back a pace, but let 
him turn away to describe convent or church 
and they steal up and whisper: 

“Backsheesh, lady! Give me backsheesh 
to buy bread!” 

I catch a glimpse of Peggy and the Yale 
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Boy far down the street, looking at each 
other and seeing nothing of the Holy City. 
I cannot help reflecting that it would have 
been much cheaper and just as profitable for 
their families to have left them to walk about 
the streets of their home towns. Victoria is 
making jottings in her notebook, assisted by 
the Rhodes Scholar, and Marjorie is far 
ahead with the Irish Crusader and doesn’t 
even seem to be conscious that the Scoffer 
is trying to get near her. 

We pass slowly through the bazaars, each 
merely an arched doorway opening into a 
tiny dark box, where the merchant sits on 
the stone floor and haggles over the price of 
silks and brass urns, and gold embroideries, 
and glittering necklaces and shimmering rugs. 
And beside him sits, very often, a handsome 
turbaned gentleman-visitor smoking his af- 
ternoon narghile. 

I have been so bewildered by the strange 
sights and sounds, and so busy hanging on 
to David to keep from tripping over the 
stones, and watching that we are not all 
trampled under the feet of donkeys and 
camels, that I have forgotten entirely the 
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sacred associations of the place until Vic- 
toria recalls them. Dear girl, she always has 
such a reverent mind she could never forget. 

The street here dips into the shallow Tyro- 
peon valley, the rough pavement formed 
into steps; and down the opposite staircase, 
facing us, comes a young woman. She is a 
Christian, one can tell by her dress and her 
air of independence, so different from the 
crushed furtive manner of the Moslem 
women. Her white veil falls back from her 
face, just shading her velvety eyes. She 
moves down the rough staircase with perfect 
ease and grace, and astride her shoulder sits 
her baby boy, a little brown cherub about a 
year old. She steadies him by merely holding 
the wee brown toes of one foot between her 
finger and thumb, and he rides straight and 
gallant, holding by her veil and a handful of 
her dark curly hair. Marjorie blows a kiss 
to the little brown rider, and the mother 
smiles shyly and sails past, her veil floating 
behind her. 

“Oh, Aunt Helen,” Victoria cries, her 
beautiful eyes shining, “did you see her? 
And did you see the adorable boy? Wasn’t 
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you ever see a more perfect Madonna?” 

And then I recall that this noisy jostling 
pandemonium through which I am staggering 
dazedly is the city of the King, and that He 
was here once as a Babe. Did he ride gaily 
on Mary’s shoulder through the streets of 
Nazareth, I wonder, clutching her hair and 
laughing at the crowd? 

We enter a dim arched street that seems to 
be the kitchen of this vast hostel. On either 
side are tiny shops, packed with all sorts of 
strange vegetables and fruits that overflow 
into the street under one’s feet. There are 
oranges and bananas brought up from the 
orchards of the Jordan valley, ripe and lus- 
cious, and with bright green skins! There 
are glorious bunches of grapes, such as the 
spies must have brought from Eshcol, and 
melons from every garden in the land. I did 
not think there were so many melons in the 
world. Some of the little shops are packed 
to their domed ceilings with them. And on 
either side are great steaming pans of every 
sort of cookery. Such a boiling, baking, 
roasting, stewing and frying, all very greasy 
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and very odorous, as I never saw before, and 
hope never to smell again! And all the 
diners squat comfortably upon the ground 
and feast sumptuously on flat fried cakes 
and stewed melons and dates. 

The Uncomfortable Persons march down 
these long dining corridors, their handker- 
chiefs held tightly over their noses. The 
Scoffer, who is very fastidious, is about to do 
the same when I overhear Marjorie telling 
him that she does not think it is quite polite 
to hold one’s nose while one is walking 
through another person’s dining-room. I 
wish she would not be so reckless with her 
tongue. Marjorie has neither the lure nor 
the wisdom of the Lee girls. 

Around a corner we get away from the 
steam and smells, where there arises a great 
hammering, and under dim arches carpenters 
are sitting on the ground amid a litter of 
shavings. They are just such shops as Joseph 
of Nazareth must have worked in when he 
taught the little divine carpenter to shape 
yokes and construct tables. 

We pass near the great, magnificent, old, 
rambling church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
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which, though right near the heart of the 
teeming city, is supposed to be erected over 
the site of Calvary, and the garden where 
Christ was laid in the tomb. It is not on 
our programme for the day, but at many re- 
quests, Du’an leads us through. 

In the year 325 a.p., Queen Helena, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, believed 
that she had found the true cross beneath 
the ruins on this site, and here Constantine 
had this great Basilica erected. We go up a 
great marble staircase to Calvary, and down 
into the marble tomb where the body of our 
Lord was supposed to have lain, and through 
innumerable chapels, and past endless altars, 
and come away with a confused memory of 
alabaster and porphyry, of marble columns, 
and soft stained windows, of gold and silver 
lamps, and tall black-robed priests. 

In one chapel we are shown, among other 
precious relics, the sword of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the crusader-conqueror of Jeru- 
salem. The Scoffer laughs at Marjorie and 
Victoria for their awe and wonder, declaring 
it is probably the sword of some old Turk. 

“I like to think it was his,” Dr. Hartley 
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says, holding up the ponderous weapon rever- 
ently. ‘Sir Godfrey had the spirit of true 
greatness. Do you remember the old song 
that tells about his being made King of Je- 
rusalem? He refused the crown saying: 


“Here, where a crown of thorns was worn, 
By Him, whose death redeemed our loss, 
An earthly crown would ill adorn 
A Soldier of the Cross!” 


We walk down David Street, next, a 
thoroughfare that cuts straight across the 
city from the Jaffa Gate on the west to the 
gate that opens into the Temple Area on 
the east. Here, where for centuries stood the 
great Temple of the Jews, now stands the 
beautiful blue-tiled Mosque of Omar, or the 
Dome of the Rock as it is called. 

Du’an tells us we may enter here any day 
except the Mohammedan Sabbath. This is 
surely a city of Sabbaths, Friday for the 
Moslems, Saturday for the Jews and Sunday 
for the Christians! 

This Holy City is a bewilderment of re- 
ligions and a jumble of mosques and con- 
vents, and Greek and Latin and Armenian 
places of worship. We visit the Armenian 
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Quarter, and the Mohammedan Quarter, 
and the Christian Quarter, and in the narrow 
corridors we jostle Pilgrims from Russia and 
New York, from Mecca and Glasgow, from 
Calcutta and the Sudan! And all the time 
we are in such a noisy jam of Arabs and Jews 
and camels and beggars that I am in a blind 
daze! 

We get back at last to the Jaffa Gate, 
where we entered, and near which is the Cit- 
adel and the Tower of David. Here three 
great towers lift their grim heads above the 
city walls. Du’an calls our attention to the 
massive stonework at their bases; for tradi- 
tion claims that these stones once formed part 
of the three towers built on this site by Herod 
the Great: Herod who ruled in Jerusalem 
when the King of Kings was born in a 
Bethlehem stable! 

As we stand gazing up at these ancient 
monuments, beneath which Allenby read his 
proclamation of peace for Jerusalem, there 
comes through the Jaffa Gate a little proces- 
sion that makes one recall stories of the 
childrens’ Crusade. It is a long double line 
of little brown boys in blue smocks, guarded 
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by two men, one a pompous gentleman in 
white linen and a red fez, and the other a 
young man in a suit of ordinary Canadian 
grey. We have been seeing such a wild and 
bewildering variety of costumes and people 
that nothing should surprise us, but it seems 
rather wonderful that this young man should 
look as if he might have stepped out of Main 
Street in Algonquin. As he looks down at 
the little fellows trotting by his side his 
laughing eyes are the kindest I have ever seen. 
He is so much like some one from home that 
I fairly feast my eyes on him and call the 
girls’ attention. 

Marjorie is absorbed in the little brown 
boys, especially one tiny laddie in a long 
smock much too big for him, who clings fast 
to the hand of the grey young man, and looks 
around fearfully. Marjorie waves her hand, 
but the little fellow hangs his head shyly. 
Then the Grey Man looks up and stares at 
Marjorie as though he knew her. 

“Armenian boys from St. James’ Orphan- 
age,” Du’an explains when we enquire. 

“And the young man who looks so much 
like a Canadian or American?” I ask. 
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But Du’an does not know. “One of the 
English teachers possibly,” and before we 
can ask any more they have disappeared in 
the crowd. 

“I wonder if he really is a Canadian,” 
Marjorie says eagerly. 

“Hardly, I should think,” the Scoffer an- 
swers. “I notice that most Americans and 
Canadians don’t care to bring the Near East 
Relief too near. Don’t blame them either— 
Armenians are rather unsavory cattle.” 

“Well, that man doesn’t do his relief 
work by long distance,” Marjorie declares, 
looking the Scoffer in the face reprovingly. 
“He’s the first real memorial of Jesus [ve 
seen in Jerusalem. Did you see how that 
scared little Boy Blue looked up at him? 
That’s what Id like to be doing,” she 
finishes up, and turns her back and walks 
away. 


CHAPTER IV 
His Memorial 


HE next morning we are stirring early, 

for we are to drive down to Bethlehem. 

I think we are all especially happy over this 
trip. No one would confess it, but we are 
beginning to be just a little bit disillusioned. 
We had come to Palestine to find something, 
we scarcely knew what, something we have, 
so far, missed in Jerusalem. But now every 
one feels that Bethlehem will reveal it to us. 
Victoria comes in rather worried, looking 
for Marjorie. She got up at dawn and went 
out and is still absent. It is rather discon- 
certing, for Marjorie is not the least bit care- 
ful whom she takes up with. She is already 
almost chummy with Du’an. She had a 
Jong chat last night with Jubrail, the brown 
%% Moslem boy who waits on our table. Jub- 
rail means Gabriel, and she irreverently 

calls him the Angel Gabriel and the huge 


coffee-pot he wields, Gabriel’s Trump, much 
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to the Scoffer’s delight. And she is posi- 
tively intimate with the old Russian peasant 
woman who cares for our rooms, and calls 
her the Auld Buddy because she is so Scotch! 

She may have gone out walking with any 
one of them, but she turns up, radiant, at 
breakfast, and with the Scoffer, I am pleased 
to say. He seems to have forgotten that she 
was rude to him yesterday. They have been 
out to the Jaffa Gate to see the owners of 
vineyards hiring their day-laborers. 

‘We've been spying out the land,” she 
reports. “We didn’t notice any honey, but 
the land’s flowing with milk, isn’t it, Caleb? 
They’ve got the finest system of milk dis- 
tribution, Aunt Helen, direct from producer 
to consumer. They just drive Nanny up tos 
your door and you run out with a jug and 
help yourself.” 

We have to wait in the hotel lounge after 
breakfast for the Shoppers. There are about 
a dozen in our party who should have gone 
to Paris instead of Jerusalem. Whenever 
they disappear we know they have gone to 
the shops outside the walls and are pricing 
rugs and jewelry. They arrive at last, all 
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eager to show their purchases, and we are 
about to hurry them away when McTurk dis- 
covers that the little lady from Kansas City 
is Missing again. 

“Little Bo-Peep lost something again?” 
asks the Yale Boy and Peggy laughs de- 
lightedly over his wit. Marjorie runs back 
to Miss Arnold’s room, and returns after 
what seems a long time, her face very grave. 
Miss Arnold is ill, quite ill by all appear- 
ance, and where can she get a doctor? 

The Proprietor is there in a moment, and 
a message is despatched to an English 
Hospital outside the walls. Marjorie takes 
off her hat and slowly comes to me. 

“Aunt Helen, I’m going to stay with her,” 
she says in an apologetic manner. ‘‘She’s 
terribly frightened, and she has quite a high 
temperature.” 

We all crowd about her, arguing and ex- 
postulating. The Scoffer scoffs indignantly, 
David is deeply concerned, and for the first 
time I think we all felt that the most violent 
gestures of the Terrible Talkers are in- 
adequate. 

“Do you realise that you will never have 
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this chance again? Never see Bethlehem? 
Every moment of our stay is taken up?” the 
wildest one cries, waving her arms. 

“If you miss this now, for a total stranger, 
Marj, it’s forever!” Victoria pronounces 
tragically, and Peggy looks as if she were 
going to cry. 

I leave them clamouring about her, and 
slip away to the sickroom. One look at the 
poor little flushed and pain-racked face con- 
vinces me that Marjorie is right. I go back 
to the lounge with a heavy heart, and Du’an 
hurries us away, still lamenting. 

I feel sure that some one should stay with 
the sick woman, but it seems as if it should 
have been some one else. I ought to have 
stayed myself, but I have long ago proven 
that I am useless in cases of sickness, and 
beside, Marjorie has had training. And no 
one else seems to consider shouldering the 
burden for a moment. Even the Lovely 
Lady, whose husband is head of the party, 
and who knew Miss Arnold before, merely 
sighs as she drives away and remarks that it 
is so sweet and dear of Miss Grey. 

But even facing a deep disappointment one 
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could not take that little journey of five miles 
in the footsteps of the Wise Men on such a 
sunny morning without some stirring of soul. 

We pass through the Jaffa Gate, or rather 
the great wide rent beside it called the 
Kaiser’s Gate, and find ourselves in another 
city outside the walls: the “New Jerusalem” 
of wide streets and modern shops and gran- 
olithic pavements. It is not nearly so pic- 
turesque as the Old Jerusalem, but it is much 
cleaner and more sanitary and seems to be a 
more kindly Jerusalem, one that is striving 
to have compassion on the multitude. For 
here is an asylum for the insane, and a home 
for the aged poor, and there are churches and 
schools and hospitals for all classes, and a 
splendid Y. M.C. A. And there is a railway 
station, too, with trains arriving from Alex- 
andria and Babylon! It is all very conven- 
ient and comfortable and ugly and unro- 
mantic. ' 

It is good to get away from the clamour of 
the streets out into the picturesque grey-and- 
gold country. We turn south and follow the 
road taken that day so long ago by the 
caravans of the Wise Men after their fruit- 
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less attempt to find the new King in the pal- 
aces of Jerusalem. I think we all feel as 
they did. We, too, have looked for the King 
in Jerusalem, and have missed Him, why we 
do not understand, and now we are going on 
to Bethlehem to seek Him. 

A great world of hills goes rolling down 


from the ragged skirts of the Holy City, all 


ashes of roses in this wonderful morning sun- 
light. The air is cool and as clear and ex- 
hilarating as on. a June morning in Ontario. 

Away to our left rise the pallid mountains 
of the desert country where David hid from 
Saul. Beyond we catch a glimpse of the 
intense blue of the Dead Sea, between the 
faint blue of the surrounding hills. Abra- 
ham must have stood up here on one of 
these barren heights with his grasping young 
nephew, when he said, “Let there be no strife, 
I pray thee, between me and thee... If 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go 
to the right.” 

And selfish young Lot drove his flocks and 
herds down to the rich pastures of the Jor- 
dan Valley, leaving the grand old man to 
those arid stony heights, gaining a whole 


| 
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world of luxuriant fields and losing. his own 
soul in the bargain. 

We meet several Abrahams by the way, 
riding their camels up from Hebron, draped 
in gorgeous apparel. And we pass the low 
black tents of the wandering herdsmen, with 
dark-eyed be-jewelled Sarahs clustered about 
them, exact copies, no doubt, of the tent in 
which the founder of the Jewish nation enter- 
tained his heavenly visitants. 

We meet villagers coming up to the market 
at Jerusalem, the man riding a donkey, his 
heels pounding a constant tattoo on the little 
animal’s sides, and his other beast of burden, 
his wife, trudging behind with the produce 
of their farm on her head. 

Du’an halts us beside every point of in- 
terest: the wayside well where the Wise Men 
paused to drink, and saw the lost star mir- 
rored in its depths, the little white-domed 
building that marks the grave of Rachel, 
Jacob’s beloved wife, and many another 
shrine. He repeats every legend, Moham- 
medan, Jewish, Christian or heathen with 
impartial fervour; and as he points out each 
new view steps back, strikes an attitude like 
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a showman, and cries, ‘See! Is dat not won- 
devil?” 

And each time the Scoffer imitates him 
solemnly, ‘Yes, indeed it is one-devil!” 

I am interested to notice that the Scoffer 
is not in a very genial mood this morning, 
which seems to be a rather good sign. 

We all alight with reverent feet at a turn 
in the road where a lovely valley spreads out 
to the left. Away across it, set up on a 
hill, shining in the morning sun, is the little 
village of Bethlehem, the centre of the 
world’s hopes. And far to the south stretches 
the plain where the shepherds watched on 
that holy night. It is all shimmering gold 
this morning as though it still held something 
of the afterglow of that night when Heaven 
burst its bounds and streamed down upon the 
dark earth. 

But we do not enjoy the sight long. The 
next car holds the Literalist and the Modern- 
ist. ‘They started to argue over the Virgin 
Birth when they left the gate of Jerusalem, 
and are hard at it still. 

“Tt is a well-known fact,” says the Scoffer, 
“that the Crimean war was started in a re- 
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ligious dispute in Bethlehem. There seems 
lively hopes of our having another.” 

We climb into the cars again, and speed 
down the curving road and up into the nar- 
row streets of the little town. It is all sur- 
prisingly clean and tidy. And where are the 
smells and the garbage and the beggars? 

“Chreestian village,’ Du’an_ explains 
proudly. “Isn’t it won-devil?” 

We might have known it by the appear- 
ance of the women alone, as they pass in 
their blue gowns with shining water-jars on 
their heads, their smiling eyes looking out at 
us unafraid from under their floating white 
veils. The kind of Christianity they have 
in Palestine seems to be a poor diluted vari- 
ety, but it is infinitely better than no Chris- 
tianity for the poor women. It is good to 
find even this much of a memorial of the 
Lord in His birthplace. 

We pass along the quaint narrow streets, 
under some lofty arches, and draw up in a 
spacious square in front of the Church of the 
Nativity. It is built over the supposed site 
of the inn and the stable where the Christ 
Child came to earth on that first Christmas 
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Eve. It is probably the oldest church in 
Christendom. Part of it was built by Con- 
stantine in 330 a.p. 

We enter a low door and stand breathless 
before the vastness within. It is a great 
spacious place, with four long rows of splen- 
did columns of reddish limestone supporting 
a brown raftered roof. The floor is made of 
great stone slabs. It is so beautiful in its 
bare severe simplicity that it seems a fitting 
memorial of the humble birthplace. But in 
reality there is the greatest complexity here. 
We become completely bewildered as Du’an 
tries to explain just what share the different 
denominations of Christendom have in the 
altars, the lamps, the candles, the steps, the 
pillars and the doorways. This belongs to 
the Armenian church, part of that to the 
Roman Catholic, this other is divided be- 
tween the Greek church and somebody else! 

He gives us each a long slim candle and 
leads the way down narrow, dark, winding 
stairs to the place where the manger lay. It © 
is a low cavern about forty feet long and ten 
or twelve wide, with thirty shining lamps 
hanging from the ceiling. A silver star in 
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the marble floor, placed there by Queen 
Helena, marks the place where the Babe lay. 

But over in a corner stands an armed sol- 
dier, on guard to keep the followers of the 
Prince of Peace from flying at each other’s 
throats. This is a great occasion for the 
Scoffer. He seats himself more firmly in the 
scorner’s chair and warns the Literalist and 
the Modernist that this is the end to which 
they are rapidly travelling. 

One’s heart cannot but be touched to see 
how devout hands, down through all the ages 
since, have tried to beautify the place where 
the Lord of the world had His humble entry 
into it. But it seems to David and me that 
all the altars and lamps, the alabaster and 
gold and silver ornaments, only serve to tell 
how we have missed the lovely meaning of 
that Life that came into the world “not to 
be ministered unto but to minister.” 

“T think,” says David, as we drive silently 
back to the city, “that Marjorie was right. 
We saw a more fitting memorial of Him yes- 
terday, that young man we met at the Jaffa 
Gate leading the little frightened orphan boy 
by the hand.” 


CHAPTER V 
The Wailing Place 


E find the sick woman very little bet- 
ter upon our return, but Marjorie is 
looking her best in her spotless nurse’s uni- 
form. She comes down to lunch, and every 
one is very solicitous, from the Lovely Lady, 
who enquires almost affectionately for the 
patient though she does not venture near 
the sickroom, to the Scoffer, who is frankly 
anxious about the nurse. 

The Man-who-knows-everything tells Mar- 
jorie the cause of Miss Arnold’s illness. It 
was drinking the water, of course; he had 
warned every one, but Miss Arnold was one 
of those temperance cranks who would not 
touch the wine, and every one ought to 
know that it was not safe to drink any but 
bottled water. 

Farther down the table I can hear the 
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about it. One declares hotly that there is 
no doubt it was the wine that made her sick, 
any one ought to know it was poisonous. 

“But the water in Jerusalem is perfectly 
pure,’ Dr. Hartley says, in his kindly sooth- 
ing way. “As soon as the British Govern- 
ment was established here they had the water 
piped from Hebron, and in consequence the 
death rate has been enormously lessened.” 

The Terrible Talkers rush to the fray with 
waving arms. The British Government has 
not done one good thing for Palestine. Du’an 
told them so. The Arab natives were on the 
edge of a revolt because of the partiality 
shown the Jews. They rail away vigorously 
at Britain until Victoria and the Rhodes 
Scholar take up the cause of the Empire 
with much youthful indignation. Mean- 
while the quiet Englishman and his daughter 
sit opposite entirely undisturbed. She talks 
to the Curate about her dogs, and her father 
eats his lunch with evident enjoyment, only 
remarking mildly, at some extravagant out- 
burst of the Miss Harpers, “Indeed, most 
extraordinary.” 

The Scoffer enjoys it all hugely. “Look 
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at John Bull,”’ he whispers to Marjorie, “sit- 
ting there in calm superiority.” 

«T can see him quoting Kipling inside him- 
self,” Marjorie whispers gleefully. 


“The poor little street-bred people, 
That vapour and fume and brag, 
Are raising their heads in the stillness 


To yelp at the British flag!” 

The Uncomfortable Persons ease the situ- 
ation by returning to the original subject. 
They all know it was the food that made 
Miss Arnold ill; no one could expect to keep 
well on a diet of sour bread, greasy stewed 
vegetables and stale meat. They all expect 
firmly to be the next victims. 

‘How is it you haven’t given those weep- 
ing willows a nickname, seeing you’re so 
expert at it?’ the Scoffer asks Marjorie. 
“Allow me to introduce Mrs. Jeremiah and 
her family of Lamentations.” 

And so on goes the talk, and I wonder why 
we didn’t all stay at home, for we might as 
well be at the hotel table in Algonquin. We 
have forgotten we are in the Holy City. 

In spite of my remonstrances, Marjorie 
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sleeps on a couch in Miss Arnold’s room that 
night. She looks tired the next morning and 
the patient is not much better. The Doctor 
from the English Hospital, who proves to be 
a Scot with a rich burr, comes again early 
and has a talk with the nurse. The result 
is that Marjorie refuses to leave the sickroom 
for our day’s sight-seeing. 

“Oh, Marj,” wails Victoria, “I do think 
you re a romantic simpleton! Think of what 
you're missing!” 

“They're going to the Temple Area,” 
cries Peggy, “and Mr. Ware [the Yale Boy | 
says it’s perfectly wonderful!” 

Marjorie treats the opposition lightly but 
stubbornly. 

“Du’an told me that the orthodox Jews 
will never enter there for fear they may 
trample on the Holy of Holies, so Pll just 
be a good Jew and stay at home. Besides 
you'll read me your notes, Vic, and that’ll be 
better than seeing it.” 

David and I are so disturbed that we do 
not enjoy a moment of the sight-seeing. I 
feel angry with every one, I scarcely know 
why. I feel annoyed at Victoria and Peggy 
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for coming—they might at least have offered 
to help. I am cross with the Lovely Lady 
for being so coolly lovely over such a dis- 
aster, and at the Lee girls for being so charm- 
ing to the Scoffer. And most of all I am 
enraged with Miss Arnold for getting sick. 
Delicate people ought to stay at home and 
not be a nuisance—a state of mind which I 
was to repent deeply one day. 

I pour out all my chagrin upon poor 
David’s patient head as we walk about the 
beautiful arched and columned enclosure, 
and I suppose make him miss the most of 
what Du’an is telling us. Here where the 
temple stood, the Mosque of Omar, or the 
Dome of the Rock, as it is called, lifts its 
graceful minarets, a lovely sight, but a piece 
of hateful desecration to the deposed Jew. 
But the place remains sacred ground to us, 
for here the Master walked and taught. 
Over towards the northern side rises a bar- 
racks where once stood the Castle of Antonia. 
Up the steps leading to it Paul was dragged 
by the Roman officer while the mob followed 
yelling for his blood. 

Du’an takes us to the outer wall, and we 
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scramble up into the embrasures, every one 
assisting the Lovely Lady. Here we look 
down a sheer drop of three hundred feet into 
the valley of the Kedron, and across it to 
the Mount of Olives with its many towers 
and churches. On the opposite slope lies a 
quiet walled garden, which David points out 
with the whispered word, “Gethsemane.” 
Around the shoulder of Olivet runs a road 
which leads to Bethany, and just at hand is 
a great gate. It was along this road and 
through this gate that the Master came on 
His triumphal entry, and we gaze at it with 
dimmed eyes. The great gate, called the 
Golden Gate, is walled up, for the Moham- 
medans have a tradition that a Christian 
conqueror will enter at that gateway. 

When we leave Du’an leads us to the out- 
side of that part of the wall that divides the 
Temple Area from the Jewish Quarter. And 
here in a little narrow street is the Jews’ 
Wailing Place. Some very ancient stones 
are built into the foundation of the wall 
here, some indeed that tradition says were a 
part of the original building that Solomon 
reared. We stand back against the opposite 
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wall and watch the Jews come and lean their 
heads against the beloved stones and weep. 

There are fine stately old men in long 
black robes, gazing sorrowfully at this rem- 
nant of their ancient glory, there are pale 
fanatics in flat black hats with a tuft of hair 
hanging over either ear, reciting the psalms 
and prophecies and weeping openly. ‘There 
are comfortable looking women having a 
little pleasant gossip between prayers, and 
there comes a beautiful young girl, sobbing 
bitterly, who goes down the length of the 
little corridor kissing each stone passion- 
ately. 

“She is in trouble, likely,” Du’an says, 
“and has come here to pray.” 

There are Jews here of every race under 
heaven, from a shaggy Russian Israelite in 
his sheepskin coat to a fashionably dressed 
young man, with New York stamped all over 
his immaculate white flannels, who leans 
against the opposite wall gazing wonder- 
ingly and whispering to the bejewelled, 
bobbed-haired daughter of Rachel at his 
side. 

On special days the Faithful chant a 
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melancholy litany. The leader begins, the 
people answer :— 

Leader,—‘‘For the temple which is de- 
stroyed,— 

People,—“We sit in solitude and weep. 

Leader,—‘“‘For the walls that are broken 
down,— 

People,—‘“‘We sit in solitude and weep. 

Leader,—‘“‘For the greatness that is de- 
parted,— 

People,—‘“‘We sit in solitude and weep.” 

“What a passionate love the Jew has for 
his country,” muses David. “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning.” 

“It seems to me,” says the Scoffer, who has 
been walking beside Victoria all day, since 
he cannot have Marjorie, “that if his right 
hand could have forgotten some of its cun- 
ning he would have remembered Jerusalem 
better.” 

We are feeling so low-spirited over Mar- 
jorie that it seems fitting that in the morn- 
ing we should visit the Jews’ Wailing Place 
and in the afternoon the Via Dolorosa and 
Calvary. 
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Du’an leads us across the city from the 
place north of the Temple Area, where 
Pilate’s Judgment Hall stood, along the 
little, narrow, crooked streets where the 
Master bore His cross and out through the 
Damascus gate on the north of the city to 
a little cliff-like hill with caves in its face 
forming the exact representation of a skull. 
It was this place that General Gordon be- 
lieved to be the hill called Golgotha, the 
Place of a Skull. And certainly the rocky 
face of the cliff seems to answer the descrip- 
tion. It stares down on us, seeming to reg- 
ister the horror of earth over the insup- 
portable crime it bore. It is crowded with a 
Mohammedan cemetery now so we are not 
allowed to climb it. 

After we have gazed in awe and silence, 
Du’an leads us down a narrow dusty lane 
between blank walls and rings a bell in a 
great door. It is opened by a quaint little 
lady and we enter a quiet, pretty garden, 
with grass and flowers, and the grateful 
shade of trees. 

In a corner the rock had been excavated 
and we step down into a tomb which is sup- 
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press trees stand near like sorrowful senti- 
nels, and above hangs the rocky face 
of Calvary where Eternal Love made the 
eternal sacrifice. Was it really here that 
Peter and John came running on that great- 
est of all mornings? Here that Mary bowed 
sobbing in the grass and heard her name 
called gently by the One who had returned 
from the grave? Here where Love tri- 
umphed over death? 

McTurk is waiting for us outside the gar- 
den with cars for a drive around the walls. 
We follow the Damascus road for a little, 
the highway out which young Saul rode 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter on 
his way to exterminate the Christians of 
Damascus. Then we turn to the east and 
sweep up the face of Mount Scopus, which 
lies north of the Mount of Olives. 

We stop where the terrible army of Titus 
encamped when Jerusalem fell in blood and 
ruin. We visit the cemetery where 8000 
British soldiers lie who fell in the last con- 
quest of the Holy Land, the beginnings of 
the great Jewish University, the residence 
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of the British Commissioner, and the great 
Russian tower, built on the highest point of 
the Mount of Olives. And here we pause 
for a glorious view of the Holy City: towers, 
domes and minarets set up there on a great 
platform across the gorge of the Kedron. 
The whole Eastern wall is before us, with 
the highest point, Mount Moriah, crowned 
by the lovely blue Dome of the Rock. Turn- 
ing our backs upon the city, we see away to 
the east the trans-Jordan mountains, the dull 
green ribbon of the turbulent Jordan, and 
the deep sapphire of the Dead Sea. This 
body of water is over fifteen miles away, but 
it seems right at our feet, so clear and rare is 
the atmosphere. 

One is always coming out on soul-stirring 
heights in this country, with the whole Land 
laid out at one’s feet. It must have been 
from some such eminence as this that our 
Lord viewed His native land lying under the 
might of Rome, and realised that all would 
be at His feet if he chose the easy road in- 
stead of the way of the cross. 

We pass a maze of churches and chapels 
and come down towards the valley of the 
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Kedron where it opens out into the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. And here on the slope facing 
the city there lies a walled garden. 

We step in silently. Even the Scoffer 
is reverent here, for this is the Garden of 
Gethsemane. It is the property of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers and they keep it in beautiful 
order. Some of the olive trees are very 
ancient, with great twisted trunks. There 
is a very old gnarled one called the Tree 
of Agony, under which it is said our Lord 
knelt on that last night before Calvary. 

We return to find Marjorie the happiest 
of the Pilgrimage. The Doctor has been 
over again and has told her that her careful 
nursing has saved her patient from pneu- 
monia, and that another day’s attendance 
is all that will be necessary. 

After dinner she joins us in my room to 
hear all the doings of the day. Peggy tries 
to give an account of her party’s visit to 
Hebron. But the poor child has nothing 
more than “It was perfectly wonderful” or 
“Harold thought it was simply scrumptu- 
ous.” She has got as far as calling him 
Harold, I see. 
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But Victoria reads from her notes, which 
are vivid and most entertaining. They are 
to be published in the Algonquin Standard 
when we get home. She is in the midst of 
a very fine description of the Jews’ Wailing. 
Place when there comes a tap on the door, 
and the Uncomfortable Persons, all five of 
them, stop on their way to their rooms to en- 
quire for Miss Arnold. 

They too have taken the trip to Hebron, 
and they appeal to Peggy to know if any- 
thing could have been more dreadful. The 
heat was unspeakable, their dragoman might 
have been brought up in Chicago for all he 
knew about the place, and the Moham- 
medans were so hostile it was a wonder 
they got away with their lives. They had 
all been very eager to see the burial-place 
of Abraham and the world-famous factory 
where beads are manufactured. But the 
Moslems hold the grave of the patriarch and 
would not allow unbelievers to even look at 
it, and the bead-factory was nothing but a 
dreadful little shed with a fire in the middle. 
They were going to tell McTurk what they 
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thought of his tour and ask him if they were 
to be treated this way everywhere! 

“Well, my word!” cries Marjorie as they 
go down the hall still grieving, “I know what 
the poor Jeremiahs need,—-a Wailing Place, 
like the Jews. If they had a nice, little, 
quiet street in their home town where they 
could go and lament on some stones every 
Friday they would be quite cheerful for the 
rest of the time.” 

“Let’s make a litany for them,” suggests 
Peggy, and Marjorie leads off with sonorous 
wails to which Peggy gives melancholy re- 
sponses :— 

“For the sour bread and the goat’s meat 
which our soul loatheth,—” 

“We sit in solitude and weep.” 

“For the sons of Jehu who bumped us 
with grievous bumps over the roads,—” 

“We sit in solitude and weep.” 

“For the bead-factory at Hebron that 
wasn’t a bead-factory at all.” 

It raises so much laughter and noise that 
I am afraid poor David and his English 
friend will be disturbed, so I quench the 
hilarity and send them off to bed. 


> 
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But before we turn out our light Marjorie 
comes creeping back from Miss Arnold’s 
room, a very humble and repentant girl. 
She is wearing about her neck a lovely chain 
of lustrous beads, the very colour of her shin- 
ing bronze hair, a gift from Mrs. Jeremiah, 
brought from the shed in Hebron as a token 
of their appreciation! 


CHAPTER VI 
Prisoners in Jerusalem 


HE Doctor had said one more day for 

the nurse to be on duty, but that was 

the day set for our trip down to the Dead 

Sea and the Jordan. And it really seems too 

much that Marjorie should have to give it 

all up. So I go down to the sick room early 

in the morning and tremblingly offer to stay 

in her place. But the dear girl will not hear 
of it. 

“No, no, Aunt Helen,” she says cheer- 
fully, shaking down her thermometer, 
“you're the direct descendant of the Good 
Samaritan, so you must go down to Jericho. 
And, anyway, I don’t feel that little Kansas 
is quite well enough to have an amateur like 
you tinkering at her.” 

“Why can’t she go to Dr. Fraser’s hos- 
pital or hire a nurse,” asks Victoria indig- 
nantly. 


“Just for the same reason that we couldn’t 
89 
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if one of us took sick,’ Marjorie answers 
simply. ‘She’s a teacher, and she told me 
she’s been saving her money for twenty years 
for this trip, and there’ll be scarcely enough 
to pay the Doctor. So that’s that,” she ends 
up emphatically. 

And so we leave her and go away to look 
for holy sites, not realising that she is the 
only one of us women who has really found 
one. 

The Dead Sea, we are told, lies in the low- 
est spot on the earth’s surface, and on this 
July day when we visit it, I think it must 
have sunk several miles nearer the world’s 
central fires. In the fifteen miles down from 
Jerusalem to the salt margin of the Dead 
Sea we drop 3786 feet. The road winds 
down between bleak, bare, scorching hills 
filled with dens and caves but no sign of 
humanity except the far-off ruin of a cru- 
sader’s castle and an ancient monastery set 
on a dizzy height. 

One of these awesome barren heights is 
called the Mount of Temptation, and is sup- 
posed to be the place whither Jesus fled to 
fight out the terrible temptation to take the 
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road of ease and popularity. It is now filled 
with hermits in caves as an ant hill is filled 
with ants. Strange that men should run 
away from the temptations of the world to 
the very place where their Master met and 
overcame His. 

We come upon human beings once. A 
low squat building stands by the roadside. 
It is called the Inn of the Good Samaritan. 
A group of ragged rascals in the striped 
cloaks of shepherds are gathered about it, 
looking as if they were cast for the part of 
the thieves that fell upon the unwary travel- 
ler. And indeed this road to Jericho has kept 
up its ancient reputation until quite recently, 
when the strong arm of British law made 
highway robbery too risky. 

My head started to ache as soon as we 
entered the blinding glare of the hills and 
by the time we draw up on the barren pebbly 
shore of the Dead Sea it is throbbing pain-. 
fully. A gentle breeze coming across the 
hazy blue waters gives a slight reprieve from 
the heat and we hoist our umbrellas and seat 
ourselves on the hot sands. 

The sea stretches away to the south be- 
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tween faint blue hills, a long tongue of water 
about forty-nine miles by eight or nine. 
Those blue cloudy heights on the eastern 
shore are the hills of Moab where the loyal 
Ruth had her early home, and up on one of 
those mountain tops Moses stood to get his 
first and last view of the Promised Land. 
But the glaring heavens above and the glar- 
ing sand below make the heat almost intol- 
erable. By the time we have given the 
young people time to don their bathing suits 
and bob around like corks in the heavy salt 
waters where a man cannot sink, have taken 
a row on the muddy little Jordan, beneath 
lovely overhanging willows and tamarisks, 
and have stumbled around in the hot glare 
of the ruins of ancient Jericho while the 
Man-who-knows-everything lectures about 
them, we are all on the verge of exhaustion 
and I am feeling too ill to look at anything. 

Dr. Hartley and David alone remain 
serene, and McTurk is still the smiling 
Greatheart. The Lovely Lady droops and is 
quite fussy because her nose is shiny, and as 
for the Jeremiahs, they set up their Wailing 
Place on the salt margin of the Dead Sea 
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as soon as we arrived. Even the imper- 
turbable Englishman shows, for the first 
time, a slight annoyance with the enemies 
of Britain. 

“You are right, Miss Harper,” he says, 
with just a touch of very natural warmth, as 
he mops his streaming brow, “‘you are right. 
We are a rotten lot, we English, and our 
government jolly well deserves your censure 
for putting this bally sea and river down 
here in this furnace.” 

And the Scoffer remarks as we drive away 
that he is sure it was more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in their day of judg- 
ment than it has been for us. Indeed we are 
a real Dead Sea party. 

I brought my Jordan Valley headache 
home with me, and was glad to lie down 
after lunch, while Marjorie fussed around 
me with all sorts of remedies. I tried to 
reassure her, but by the time David and 
the girls returned from their afternoon sight- 
seeing I could not raise my head. I had to 
give in that I was sick, and, worse than that, 
I was frightened. To be taken suddenly ill 
at home is not such an alarming thing, for 
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one always has an idea as to what is the 
matter. But to catch some unknown ail- 
ment in the midst of the smells of the Jeru- 
salem streets was another affair. Who knew 
but I might have leprosy? And the worst 
part of it was that in a few days we were 
due to leave Jerusalem for Damascus and 
a tour through Galilee. 

I sent Peggy to share Victoria’s room, and 
tossed about all night, falling occasionally 
into a troubled doze. 

I tried to comfort myself with the thought 
that the next day, being Sunday, there 
would not be much sight-seeing done any- 
way, and that I would not be keeping any 
one from going. But I think I lost track of 
the days. They were blotted out in a mist 
of pain and misery, with always Marjorie’s 
cool, quiet hand to ease and help. The Doc- 
tor who had attended Miss Arnold was 
somewhere in the mist too, and poor David’s 
miserable face, and occasionally the girls’. 

I managed to pull myself together the 
day before that set for the departure of the 
party for Damascus. Dr. Fraser was sitting 
beside my bed telling me cheerfully that I 
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must miss the rest of the trip but would 
be quite well enough to meet the party at 
Haifa when their tour was over. He looked 
around at the girls and said that one of the 
young ladies had better remain to see that I 
was cared for, then he smoothed down his 
red bald head, made a few jokes, and went 
away. 

It seemed too dreadful to face. It was bad 
enough to have to stay behind myself, but 
to spoil the trip for one of the girls was in- 
tolerable. 

They held a council round my bed, all but 
Marjorie, who had run out after the Doctor 
for some instructions. They were all de- 
termined to stay and I held my leaping head 
with both hands while I argued each one 
of them down in turn, feeling that my head 
would have flown off if Marjorie had been 
present and compelled me to do it a fourth 
time. 

I stormed and scolded, I even wept, and I 
do despise crying women. Then each one 
offered separately to remain. David de- 
clared he would stay and let the girls go. 
But where would be all the addresses and 
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sermons he had promised to give on the Holy 
Land upon his return? And he wouldn’t be 
any use in a sick room anyway. Victoria 
was equally out of the question. She had 
promised to write a description of the trip 
for the Algonquin Standard, and how could 
she break faith with the editor, beside all 
the money she would lose! 

And I couldn’t bear to keep Peggy, for I 
knew as well as if she had told me that it 
was the thought of that Yale Boy exposed 
unprotected to the full battery of the Lee 
girls that made her turn pale when she said 
she would stay. No, I would have none of 
them, Marjorie least of all, for we all agreed 
that Marjorie must go if the rest all stayed. 
She had missed too much already. 

I was exhausted and reduced to tears again 
when Marjorie came back with a bottle, a 
glass, and a spoon. 

“What are you all quarrelling about, and 
getting my patient fussed up for?” she de- 
manded. “I’m going to stay. I arranged 
it all with Dr. Fraser this minute. So get 
out of the room all of you and pack your 
bags!” 

And she swept them all out and put a 
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cold cloth on my head and some medicine 
into my mouth and I lay back too weak to 
fight another battle. 

Later we argued and scolded and went 
over the ground again, but it was of no use— 
Marjorie was determined. They left early 
in the morning, but the mist of heat and 
pain and misery had grown so dense that I 
didn’t care who went or stayed. 

In a couple of days when the pain in my 
head became a little easier, it was replaced 
by a worse pain in my heart to see dear Mar- 
jorie, pale but cheery, standing always by 
my bedside. She had missed all the wonder- 
ful trip, had missed too the man who seemed 
ready to care for her, and was making her 
sacrifice airily, as though it were nothing. 
There has always been something in Marjorie 
that made her sense of humour rise to meet 
adversity: the spirit of the Winged Victory 
the Scoffer had detected. I always remem- 
bered her at her most nonsensical if her 
mother happened to be worse, or Bud failed 
in Latin. And now she was almost hilari- 
ous over having missed her trip to Damascus 
and Galilee. 

Suddenly there came a night of sound 
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sleep, followed by a morning free from pain, 
and the shaggy old Doctor joked and laughed 
at me and said his calls from now on would 
be merely social. 

I began to pour out my apologies to Mar- 
jorie, but the moment I opened my mouth to 
lament over her she would poke the ther- 
mometer into it even though she had taken 
my temperature a half hour before. When 
I gave in to the inevitable and determined 
that I should try to make it up to the dear 
girl some day if it took every cent poor dear 
William left me, our days became rather 
pleasant. I wasn’t as sick as Kansas had 
been, Marjorie declared, and she had gone 
off to Damascus quite chipper, and she was 
sure I would be about in a day or two. 

Meanwhile I made her go out in the cool- 
ness of each morning and evening to take an 
airing, though the remembrance of her ad- 
venturous spirit made me terrified as to what 
might happen her. But she was never gone 
long, guessing at my nervousness, and she 
always had as much news as if she had been 
to Damascus and back. 

“Do you know,” she cried one morning, 
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coming in fresh and pink-cheeked, “I’m glad 
something made me stay here. I had only a 
nodding acquaintance with Jerusalem before, 
but now we’re almost chums. Oh, it’s mar- 
vellous here. I wish I had Vic’s imagination, 
I’m sure I would see Jesus coming round a 
corner or sitting under an arch talking to 
the donkey-drivers. I always had a feeling 
that He moved about in a dignified aloof- 
ness. J knew there were crowds about Him, 
of course, but I thought they would be sort 
of churchy Sunday crowds, that would stand 
back and be polite. But he must have been 
pushed and shoved, and must have staggered 
about in David Street just as I do.” 

I was rather at a loss what to reply. Mar- 
jorie always has a peculiar familiarity with 
sacred things that is rather alarming at 
times. She chattered on as she arranged my 
breakfast tray. 

“And do you know I’ve got an idea that 
Jesus wouldn’t mind being crowded and 
jammed by camels and goats and women and 
babies. I believe He liked it. And I’m sure 
He’d only smile and get out of the way when 
the donkey-drivers yelled ‘Dahrak! Dahrak!’ 
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at Him. The Angel Gabriel says they’re 
shouting “Thy Back! Thy Back!’ meaning 
‘Turn your back and go away!’ And 
‘Imshie!’—the word they yell at the donkeys 
and camels—is ‘Get along!’ or ‘Go away!’ 
So when you see Vic or Peg out walking 
with a nice young man, after this, always 
remember to Dahrak and Imshie.” 

She often came from her meals with news 
of other tourists coming or going. One 
morning she announced that there was a de- 
lightful English family just arrived, and 
as several days passed with no further refer- 
ence to them I enquired. 

“They’re still here,” she reported, “and 
they’re very nice, refined, proper people. 
There’s a tall, languid father, who drinks 
bottles of wine, and a precise mother, who 
wears a Queen Mary hat away up on her 
head, and a handsome son, whom I’m dread- 
fully in love with, and a daughter almost 
as pretty as Peggy, with lovely, fluffy, golden 
hair. And there are three others, who look 
like two dependent aunts and a rich inde- 
pendent uncle. But they haven’t seen that 
I’m at the table yet, Aunt Helen, and ’m 
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not such a bad size, am I? I should think™ .* 
they’d have spied my red head anyway, I 
made one attempt at conversation. It was 
the first night. They were talking about the 
train up from Alexandria, and I said reck- 
lessly, ‘Oh, did you come up by the Milk 
and Honey Railway?’—Gabriel told me 
that’s what the British Tommies called it— 
“We entered by Jaffa.’ 

“And the boy said “How ripping,’ and the ¥ 
two dependent aunts said ‘Indeed’ and no- 
body spoke again for hours and hours.” 

There was better news the next day, for 
an American girl and her father had arrived. 
“She’s lovely, and she talks all the time. 
And she found out first thing what the Eng- 
lish family’s name is. It’s Grant-Collins, 
with a hyphen, and she says they’re Scotch 
and not English. But I’m sure she’s wrong 
about the name. It’s Granite-Columns. 
Any one who has eaten as many meals with 
them as I have would know that.—Scotch 
Granite, too. I whispered that to the Annes- 
leys at the table and they laughed and Mr. 
Annesley—he’s one of those fat prosperous 
Americans—choked over his coffee. You 
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know what strangling coffee the Angel 
Gabriel can brew in that trump of his even 
without a joke in it to make it worse,—well, 
anyway he choked and lost his breath for a 
minute and got quite purple. And not one 
of the Granite-Columns fluttered a granite 
eyelash. I’m sure they wouldn’t have 
paused for a moment in their low-toned, re- 
fined conversation if he had strangled and 
rolled over dead on the floor. Mary An- 
nesley says that she and I are objectionable 
young Americans and that’s why they won’t 
speak. I wonder if I told them that ’m 
only an objectionable young Canadian would 
they look upon me with less disfavour? 
Now, it’s time for your drops and then,— 
Imshie!”?’ 

Each day as she came in with some new 
tale of the poverty and dirt of the streets, 
she showed signs of a strengthening resolve 
to return some time. 

“I always find myself wishing with all 
my heart that Jesus would come down these 
streets again,” she said one morning as she 
brought me my breakfast tray, “and then I 
remember what Uncle David so often quotes 
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in his sermons, ‘I have had compassion, have 
thou compassion.’ I know Mother would 
let me come if Bud were through, and he’s 
fifteen now, and Uncle Howard Grey will 
take him into his business as soon as he’s 
through High School. I just can’t stand 
those sore eyes and those miserable ragged 
women! I’ve simply got to come back here 
some day, Aunt Helen! It’s dreadful that 
we Christian people have let Jesus’ country 
get into this state. It ought to be like the 
Garden of Eden! Wait till I get at it with 
soap and water!” 

I could only admire her for her devotion 
and hope devoutly that the Lee girls would 
not capture the Scoffer before we reached 
Haifa. And yet, I could not but look at her 
with a feeling of something like humble rev- 
erence. After all, hadn’t she been the one 
who had seen the most on this trip though she 
had spent a large part of her time in a sick 
room? Perhaps Marjorie is the only one 
who has really found Him in the place where 
the rest of us in our selfishness have sought 
in vain! 


CHAPTER VII 


Marjorie’s Crusader 


HE next morning Marjorie was gone 
longer than usual and came into my 
room bursting with news. 

“You'll never guess what happened!” she 
cried. “I don’t think Pll tell you for fear 
your temperature goes up again. It’s mar- 
vellous!” 

I promised her that it would go a im- 
mediately if she didn’t. 

“Well, listen to me, Mrs. William Stuart 
Murray of Algonquin, Ontario! Ive met the 
Grey Man that was heading the Children’s 
Crusade that day at the Jaffa Gate! Re- 
member? I know it doesn’t sound true, but 
it is. Now I'll get your tray and begin at 
the beginning.” 

She was back with my breakfast in an in- 
credibly short time, almost knocking over the 
Auld Buddy at the door in her haste. She 
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“I went down the street that leads from 
that archway where the women get the water, 
you know, the one with all the carpenter 
shops, and I was buying a little model of a 
plough for Bud when down the street came 
a train of poor wee donkeys with such tre- 
mendous loads that there was only their 
staggering little black sticks of legs and 
their long meek ears to show there were 
donkeys there at all. And the driver yelled, 
‘Dahrak’ as usual, and I flattened out 
against the wall; but I turned my front in- 
stead of my back, for there was the most 
gorgeous sheik riding past on a most aristo- 
cratic camel, an old weather-beaten brown 
man, in purple and gold and scarlet and a 
priceless Bagdad rug, looking as if he were 
one of the Wise Men come back to look for 
Jesus.” 

“Well, get on with your story,” I say 
rather anxiously. 

“Well, you get on with your egg. Where 
was I? Oh, yes, plastered against the stone 
wall like a poster of a Red Cross nurse, gap- 
ing at the Wise Man and the donkey train 
coming along with their awful loads. The 
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Grey Man said they were likely raisins from 
Es Salt beyond the Jordan. Anyway there 
wasn’t room for me and the raisins and the 
donkeys too, for we got jammed so that 
no one could move and I could hardly 
breathe. The driver yelled ‘Imshie!’ and 
cursed them all by the Prophet’s beard, and 
hammered the poor little things wherever 
he could find a place beneath the loads to 
hammer. And I forgot that he didn’t under- 
stand English, and I screamed, ‘You-horrid- 
nasty-brutal-unfeeling-callous-wretch!” or 
something equally sensible, and the next 
moment—there was the nice Grey Man! 
Fallen straight from heaven! And shoving 
the donkeys backwards—not a cruel shove 
but a nice coaxing one. And he said some- 
thing in Arabic to the muleteer, and slipped 
something into his hand that sent him away 
praising Allah, and then he shoved me back 
into an archway to let the procession pass, 
and, what do you think, Aunt Helen Mur- 
tay ?—he asked me if I was hurt, in perfect, 
honest-to-goodness, unmistakable Canadian! 

“It was no more like Noo Yawk, or Miss 
Harper American than Arabic, and it wasn’t 
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Granite-Column English either. It was just 
lovely, home-made, flat-as-a-pancake, Onta- 
rio-Canadian. He was just as awfully nice 
as the day we saw him, too, in the same 
shabby grey, with bulgy pockets full of 
papers and stuff, and a fountain-pen and 
about ten lead pencils and five notebooks 
in his vest-pocket, just like Uncle David, and 
an old faded helmet. And I was so excited 
that I didn’t notice what he said, and I just 
yelled: 

“ “Oh, the Land of the Maple, you’re a 
Canadian!’ 

“And he fairly shouted, ‘Oh, the blessed 
Beaver, so are you!’ 

“And I screamed, ‘Which concession did 
you live on?’ And he said—” 

“Marjorie Grey,” ys sepa Seghnes ‘you're 
talking nonsense now.’ 

“It’s Gospel truth, woman, every word of 
it. ic ll take your temperature again if you 
contradict me. Now eat your roll and lis- 
ten. He’s from West Hampton, I tell you. 
Just think of it; not fifty miles from home. 
And he’s a graduate of Toronto—Arts; and 
he’s been here for a year at the school of 
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Archeology and Biblical Research, and when 
the school closed he stayed on to help a 
friend with the Orphan Rescue Work. 
That’s what he said, but I said, ‘No, you 
stayed to save me from the donkeys,’ and he 
said, ‘Now I know why I couldn’t get away 
when I wanted to!’ Now, isn’t that won- 
devil 2?” 

“But, Marjorie, dear,” I cried breathlessly, 
“are you quite sure?—that is—we don’t 
really know anything about him, and—” 

“Oh, yes, we do! At least I do, and ’m 
telling you. He’s a Canadian, and what 
more reference would a reasonable person 
want? He talks as John Buchan says all 
Canadians do—with grinding ice in his voice. 
I just knew he looked like something from 
home that day we saw him at the Jaffa Gate. 
And, oh, he saw us too, that day and re- 
membered me!” 

“But, Marjorie—” 

“We think we’ve sort of met before, too. 
He was in Algonquin playing in the ’Varsity 
hockey team one winter before he went to 
the War. Bud and Peggy and I were there 
that night. I reminded him that Toronto 
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got badly beaten, and that I was there yell- 
ing for the Algonquin boys. And he said he 
remembered my voice and wondered why it 
sounded so familiar when I yelled at the 
donkey-driver. ‘And after that we were just 
like brother and sister.” 

“Well, well, well!” I said, laughing 
feebly, “I never know when fact leaves off, 
though, and fiction begins.” 

“Well, honey, you'll see he’s not fiction 
anyway. And he’s going to begin to-morrow 
and not leave off at all, for he’s coming to 
take me out to see everything I’ve missed in 
the land of Palestine.” 

“Mercy!” I cried, spilling my coffee all 
over my tray. 

“Why, of course. He’s Scotch Canadian 
too, which makes it quite perfect. And his 
name’s Hardy Armstrong. Isn’t that a fine, 
solid, dependable name? And his favour- 
ite colors are green and orange too, and he 
doesn’t think my hair’s red at all, and he 
thinks Marjorie Rose Grey is a very colour- 
ful and musical name. Now can you beat 
that?” 

“T can’t! It’s certainly time I was out of 
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bed,” I cried, feeling as if I were in one 
of McTurk’s cars shooting down the hills 
into the Dead Sea. 

Marjorie had sent a letter to Tiberias to 
reassure the family, and that morning we re- 
ceived a splendid pile of mail: not only a 
letter from her mother and a brief scrawl 
from Bud, but a fat letter from David, writ- 
ten in Damascus and enclosing one from 
each of the girls. And it seemed as if half 
the Pilgrimage had written us. There was 
a kind letter from Dr. Hartley and another 
from McTurk assuring us that a boat 
would be waiting for us at Haifa to take us 
to the Cheops. There was a long rapturous 
epistle from little Miss Arnold, a letter from 
the Miss Harpers. that gave me the uneasy 
feeling that they were constantly with 
David, and a brief, but warmly worded, note 
for Marjorie from the Scoffer. 

Peggy’s chief news was that she and Hal 
—he had been promoted and was Hal 
now !—had walked down the Street Called 
Straight, which wasn’t really straight at all, 
and that the poor Jeremiah fami} had been 
put into flea-ridden rooms in the hotel! Vic- 
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toria wrote a long detailed description of 
every place they had visited, very vivid and 
interesting it was, with the Rhodes Scholar 
appearing quite frequently in her word pic- 
tures. David’s of course was the best, full 
of his dear cheery self, but showing his 
anxiety over his two loved ones left behind. 
Marjorie read the Scoffer’s letter aloud and 
to my disappointment flung it carelessly on 
the dresser among some waste papers. 

We wrote a long cheerful letter to catch 
the party at Beirut. I dictated and Mar- 
jorie wrote, putting in absurd interpolations 
whenever I paused to think, so that I was 
sure no one would be able to make head or 
tail of it. 

“T am feeling so much better that I am 
sitting up at the window watching the 
pageant in the street below—there’s a small 
boy down there trying to balance a perfectly 
round melon on his perfectly round head 
and it can’t be done—Dr. Fraser says I may 
get up to-morrow and perhaps go down to 
lunch very soon—Hurrah, he’s got it! He 
tore a strip from his one garment, made a 
sort of crown of it, stuck it on his head and 
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the melon on top and walked off. Isn’t that 
won-devil ?—My appetite is returning too; I 
had some cold chicken for lunch to-day,— 
and I had fried goat with frozen Granite- 
Columns for dessert—” And so on it went. 
There was some nonsense about the Grey 
Man too, but it was put into a private note 
for Victoria, and I was not allowed to see 
it. And in spite of my protests she said she 
hadn’t time to write to the Scoffer. 

“The Granite-Columns have been re- 
moved,” she cried happily, coming in from 
dinner to prepare me for the night. “And 
their places are filled by a new party, real 
human beings. They’re the loveliest batch 
of American women, and girls, all teachers 
and nurses like Vic and me, so how could 
they help being nice? And I apologise for 
anything I may have said about the talky, 
confiding, American woman. She can be a 
green oasis in a Sahara desert of Granite- 
Columns. They all told me every single 
thing about themselves in the first five min- 
utes, and they made me tell all about you and 
me being cast for the part of Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday. And they were 
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so lovely and interested and sympathetic 
that I nearly got an awful lump in my silly 
throat. The Granite-Columns were really 
very granity, Aunt Helen, all the time you 
were at your worst, but the women at my 
table shouted our plight to the other tables 
and they all left their places and came over 
to sympathise, until I felt just as if we were 
at home with Mother and Bud and all Uncle 
David’s congregation. I think the Grey 
Man has brought us good luck.” 

I was not so sure; our present bad fortune 
had turned, but who knew but he might 
prove something worse even than sickness? 

But I fell asleep almost as soon as Mar- 
jorie had drawn my mosquito curtains. A 
cool breeze blew up from the Mediterranean 
in the night and I slept like a child until 
morning. 

Before Marjorie left me for her breakfast 
the Auld Buddy came shuffling down the hall 
in her soft sandals, her brown face more 
wrinkled than ever with smiles. Her arms 
were full of roses, and all for me! One 
sheaf was from Marjorie’s new friends, the 
other bore a card inscribed ‘Malcolm Hardy 
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Armstrong,’ and somewhat to her dismay it 
also bore the letters, ‘M.A.’ 

“T wish I hadn’t asked him which con- 
cession he lived on,” she said rather soberly, 
as she arranged the roses in the cracked bed- 
room ewer, “and I’ve got an uneasy feeling 
that I used Du’an’s ‘won-devil’ on him. 
Aunt Helen, you really never trained us girls 
properly.” 

Whatever she had said did not seem to 
matter, for he called promptly that after- 
noon and took her to see the Temple Area. 
By the time he had had lunch with her at the 
hotel, and had taken her out to tea, I took to 
worrying again, but when he asked her to go 
out for a walk to the Mount of Olives before 
daylight in the morning I just rose out of 
bed and got dressed. 

The pressing necessity for immediate re- 
covery did more for me than all Dr. Fraser’s 
medicine, and I was astonished to find how 
well I was. Marjorie got me down to the 
lounge, and I was no sooner settled in one 
of the hot upholstered chairs, with Jubrail 
bringing coffee, than the young man arrived. 

The first sight of him dispelled all my 
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fears. One couldn’t doubt those shining 
eyes that had looked so kindly upon the 
little Armenian lads at the Jaffa Gate. His 
manner was almost shy, he walked with a 
slight limp, and was anything but a danger- 
ous-looking person. 

After a half-hour’s conversation I dragged 
from him the information that he had taken 
a scholarship, which had entitled him to a 
year of study abroad. He had chosen Jeru- 
salem, and had been here for over a year 
now. He knew the Holy City as I knew 
Algonquin, and he knew its people as I knew 
David’s congregation. And I found that he 
was as much interested in little orphan boys 
as he was in archeology and Biblical re- 
search. 

“And you were in the War, too,” I said, 
wondering about his limp. 

“Not actually in the fighting very long, 
but I lost two good years of my University 
course, and got a bang on my leg. Id like 
to have beaten Algonquin on the ice before 
that happened,” he added, turning to Mar- 
jorie. 
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“It can’t be done,” she answered 
promptly. “But what must it be like,” she 
said with that dangerously sympathetic air 
of hers, “to be knocked out like that in the 
midst of youth and health?” 

“Rather unpleasant. It’s something 
like—being a girl I suppose you don’t know 
what an appalling disaster it is to be ordered 
to the fence in a hockey match?” 

Marjorie turned to me in injured indigna- 
tion. “I? Aunt Helen, was ever human 
being so underestimated? I, who was the 
star forward in the Algonquin Girls’ High 
School team for two winters!” 

“Indeed, I well know it,” I said mourn- 
fully, ‘‘and a dreadful life you led your poor 
mother and us all, coming home every night 
with bruises and broken bones.” 

“I apologise,” cried Hardy Armstrong 
humbly. “You see I’ve been away from Can- 
ada so long I’ve lost track of the modern 
celebrities. I might have known that any 
one from Algonquin—” 

“Of course! Persons such as play in or- 
dinary ’Varsity teams probably achieve 
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hockey, but in Algonquin we are born with 
sticks in our hands.” 

“I wish I had seen you at it,” he said with 
more fervour than I thought necessary. 

“T’m too modest to tell how wonderful I 
was. Being taller than any other girl that 
ever played, I could get across the lake in 
about three swoops while the enemy was 
just leaving the opposite shore. By the way, 
we play on the lake in Algonquin. Now I 
suppose you learned in the narrow confines 
of a mere rink?” 

“T believe you’re talking about shinney,” 
he cried, and then they both laughed like a 
pair of children. 

“But you started to tell me about being or- 
dered off the ice,” Marjorie said. 

“You know what it means when you have 
the puck right on the end of your stick and 
the goal right open for you, and you’re going 
to make the shot of your life and you haven’t 
done anything unruly, and the Umpire blows 
his trump of doom, and stabs his spear-finger 
at you and then towards the fence, and you 
have to slink off and hang over it while the 
game rushes by.” 
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She nodded. ‘To be ordered off the rink 
of life! Don’t you sometimes wonder why 
the Umpire does such things?” 

“J did when I had to go back to the 
University stumping round with a lame 
leg. But,” he added with his charming 
smile, “it really wasn’t the Umpire, it was 
the roughness of the game. One sees the 
meaning of things out here. We'll all have 
to learn to keep the rules.’ 

“And now you're teaching little Armenian 
waifs to play the game of life,’ Marjorie 
said softly, and there was a wistful look in 
her eyes. 

It was a great night when I went down 
for my dinner. Mr. Armstrong dined with 
us, though I really do not think he was in- 
vited. Jubrail was all smiles and attention 
and even the fat proprietor came and offered 
his congratulations, for every one was Mar- 
jorie’s friend and confidante. 

Our new friend sat with us in the lounge 
afterwards and told us something of his work 
in the Orphanage, told it all very modestly 
giving all the credit to his American friend. 
Then he chatted about Jerusalem and I be- 
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came alarmed because he was so fascinating. 
It was plain that he loved the Holy City and 
all her peoples. 

“T think I can say with the psalmist, ‘Her 
very dust to me is dear,’ ” he said laughingly. 

“T can understand that,” Marjorie cried. 
“I adore even the smells.” 

“Why, so do I! They grow on you. 
When I came first I think I was like Cole- 
ridge in his visit to Cologne. Do you 
remember ?— 


“*TIn Kholn, a town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches, 
I counted two and seventy stenches.’ ” 


She laughed gleefully. This was non- 
sense quite after her own heart. “Let’s try,” 
she suggested. “First there’s just plain Je- 
rusalem, the smell that comes out through 
the Jaffa Gate to meet you when you arrive. 
It’s an old, old smell of stones that have 
been here since Melchizedek, I suppose, and 
smoke from all the sacrifices of the Temple 
and dust from the Crusaders’ horses.” 

“And there’s the smell of the bazaars,” he 
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contributed. ‘‘That’s sandalwood, and 
prayer-rugs, and raisins from across the Jor- 
dan, and grapes from Jericho, and melons 
from the Bethlehem vineyards.” 

“And there’s the smell of the caravans. 
It’s an awfully mysterious smcll: dried dates, 
and camels, and desert sand and goat-hair 
tents.” 

“And you mustn’t forget the open-air res- 
taurants in the bazaars.” 

“Oh, no. I had a haunting idea that I 
had smelled them somewhere before and then 
it came to me. Don’t you remember old 
Aunt Christena’s orgies of soft soap manu- 
facture at Easter time, Aunt Helen? Well, 
that’s the smell. Mr. Armstrong, did you 
ever make soft soap?” 

“Barrels of it. You boil it in a sugar- 
kettle behind the woodpile in the back yard. 
And it has to be made in the right time of 
the moon.” 

They kept up this nonsense all evening. 
It did not seem to me just the sort of talk 
one would expect from a young man doing 
mission work, but young people are different 
these days. And there seemed nothing I 
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could do to retard the headlong pace at which 
he and Marjorie seemed to be going. 

I could not even refuse the early morning 
walks. As he was engaged after eight in 
the morning the early hours were the best 
for sight-seeing as well as the coolest and 
pleasantest, but as it was scarcely daylight 
when he came for her it seemed almost as 
improper as walking out in the middle of 
the night. 

She always came home with a vivid story: 
sunrise on Mount Olivet, the call to prayer 
at dawn from the city’s many minarets, 
women fighting for place around the hy- 
drant, famished children hunting for melon 
rinds in the dust at the Jaffa Gate. 

She was filled with delight over the 
method of milk distribution, which consisted 
of driving a goat from house to house. 

“And if you live upstairs, your goat just 
trots up and you milk her at your bedroom 
door. It’s far better than our system, for the 
milk simply can’t be diluted. I’m thinking 
of bringing Nanny up here some morning 
for your breakfast. 

“They’ve got a Garbage Collection system 
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here, Aunt Helen,” she cried another morn- 
ing. “As you’re at breakfast I can’t describe 
it in detail, but will give you a rough sketch. 
It’s as simple as the Milk Distribution, and 
consists of a boy and a donkey, and a couple 
of baskets slung over Neddy’s back. 

““We met one this morning as we were com- 
ing in at the Damascus Gate. They call at 
each house and the garbage cans are dumped 
into the baskets. They are like the Toronto 
street cars—they never get filled, and so after 
a while he leaves a trail behind him and loses 
on one street what he gathers on another. 
Mr. Armstrong calls him the Garbage Dis- 
tributer.”’ 

He took her one morning to see his Ar- 
menian boys, and she returned full of woe 
to tell of the little brown lads with old faces 
and tragic eyes, eyes that had looked upon 
sights too fearful for strong men to bear. 

“Some of them are just little old men,” 
she cried, wiping away the tears, “but 
they’ve got three wonderful orphanages here 
for them, and one has a shop where they are 
taught shoemaking. It’s outside under the 
shade of some lovely, old, grey, olive trees. 
And there was the nicest, old, brown grandpa 
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with a red fez teaching them. Aunt Helen, 
I know that if Jesus were here that’s what 
He would be doing—caring for those poor, 
little laddies. Mr. Armstrong is going to 
stay here. His friend wants to go home, and 
the committee want him to take charge.” 

I was suddenly struck with the remem- 
brance that it was some days since Marjorie 
had said anything about coming back to Je- 
rusalem with soap and water, and I won- 
dered. 

We had been checking off the days from 
our calendar, and calculating where the rest 
of the family were. Damascus, Tiberias, 
and the Lake of Galilee, Nazareth, Baal- 
bek, and Beirut were to be covered in the 
tour of three weeks. The Pilgrimage were 
to board the Cheops at Beirut, sail down the 
coast and call at Haifa, where we were to 
meet them. 

“Two days more and we start,” I re- 
marked as we three sat at dinner one eve- 
ning, and the two young people glanced at 
each other significantly. 

“When I think of all I have made you 
miss, Marjorie,” I said remorsefully. 

“But I’m not going to miss anything,” she 
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answered gaily, with another glance across 
the table. “Just listen to our new McTurk’s 
itinerary.” 

And then it all came out. It seemed there 
was an orphanage at Nazareth for Armenian 
boys which Mr. Armstrong intended to visit 
soon in any case. He could get a good car 
and driver from Du’an, and it would cost us 
no more than our train journey. We would 
motor to Nazareth and spend the night there 
so that I would not be overtired; then if I 
felt equal to the journey in the morning we 
would run across the hills and see the Lake of 
Galilee, coming back to Haifa in time to 
meet the Cheops in the evening. 

I really believe they intended to go on and 
plan a tour to Damascus and Baalbek, but 1 
looked so astonished that they cut it short 
and sat regarding me like a pair of children 
begging to go to a picnic. So, of course, 
there was nothing to do but go. Indeed, I 
could not think of any good reason why we 
should not, except that it seemed quite dread- 
ful to accept so much from a stranger. 

I made this feeble objection to Marjorie 
when she was getting me ready for the night, 
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after I had consented to everything without 
the smallest reservation. 

“But Hardy isn’t a stranger, Aunt Helen,” 
was what she said, and I groaned, “Hardy! 
Has it come to this?” And she laughed and 
said “Dahrak!” and turned off the light. 
But I could not go to sleep for a long time, 
thinking of what the Miss Harpers had 
told me about the Scoffer’s splendid income, 
and contrasting him with this poor, shabby 
scholar. 

On our last evening in Jerusalem the 
young people insisted upon taking me up to 
the flat roof of the hotel to see the sunset. 
It meant a climb of several flights of stairs, 
but the two of them were on either side, the 
Auld Buddy was ahead with wraps and 
cushions, and Jubrail brought up the rear 
with an easy chair. It was like a royal pro- 
cession. 

It was glorious to be away up and out in 
the cool, fresh ‘air after the long confinement 
in the hotel. I felt as airy as one of the 
darting swallows that soared and swooped 
around the sun-touched domes. The noises 
of the stony corridors of streets sounded faint 
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and musical, the clamour at the Jaffa Gate 
was but the hum of bees. The hills about us 
glowed orange pink in the sunset. Olivet, 
lying over there facing the setting sun, was 
a hill of shining amber, shading to amethyst 
where it sloped into the shadowed gorge of 
the Kedron. The great tower of the Russian 
Church, set upon its highest point, was 
touched with flame, the aged olives of Geth- 

semane lay in sombre purple. | 

To the west rose the rugged mountains of 
Judea, with the sun fast disappearing behind 
them into the Mediterranean. There were 
hills, hills on every side, hills of amber and 
rose ‘and coral pink. And over there to the 
north, beyond the Damascus Gate, the little 
hill which they call Calvary, with its tragic 
death’s head, was all lit up in a golden 
wonder. 

I felt the tears very near. There came to 
me the Psalm that had been my comfort in 
all trials: 

“As the mountains are round about Je- 
rusalem, so is the Lord round about them 
that fear Him.” 

Beneath us lay the packed, jammed little 
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city, flat roofs, towers, domes and minarets 
jumbled together. Hardy Armstrong identi- 
fied some of them for me. Over there in the 
Temple Area, where for centuries the smoke 
of the evening sacrifice used to rise, swelled 
the black dome of the Mosque of Omar. An- 
other black dome towards the north marked 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Seven 
gilded domes, which the sun struck into 
flame, were the roof of a Russian Church. 
Over on Mount Zion rose two domes, a red 
and a green one, Jewish synagogues, both, 
Surely Jerusalem is a city of temples raised 
to the worship of God. And how they had 
all failed to teach the central truth laid 
down by the One who walked these streets 
and made them forever sacred: 

“A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” 

The glory of earth and sky was waning, 
not slowly as in our long, lovely twilights at 
home, but so rapidly that one felt oppressed 
by the descending darkness. 

Hardy Armstrong raised his hand, “Listen. 
The muezzin will give the call to prayer in a 
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moment. It starts over there at the Dome of 
the Rock.” 

Just opposite us rose a slender shaft, pen- 
cilled against the painted sky, and in the 
tiny balcony surrounding it, far, far up in the 
amber air, a tiny figure appeared ‘and stood 
motionless, facing the East. And just at the 
moment between the day and the night it 
came, a faint, far call from ‘a minaret over 
towards the Temple Area, a louder cry from 
one nearer and then the long, wailing chant 
from the one opposite. ‘Come to prayer. 
. . . Come to prayer . . .” floating out over 
the noisy, unheeding city. 

There was a tragic yearning quality in the 
call. It seemed as though the whole weary, 
hot, poverty-stricken city had taken voice 
and was pleading for help. 

“Jerusalem is an infant crying in the night 
and with no language but a cry,” Hardy 
Armstrong whispered. 

“Oh, isn’t it too bad, too bad,’’ Marjorie 
whispered tremulously. 

“What?” he asked gently. 

“That we can’t all agree about God. Here 
we are up on this altar hill of. Jerusalem, 
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just erected for worship, one would think, 
and everybody seems to be worshipping, look 
at all the churches and mosques and syna- 
gogues and cathedrals. What’s the matter 
with us all?” 

“And it was here,’ he said, looking 
towards Calvary, “that man destroyed the 
one real manifestation of God. 

“We don’t understand each other,’ Hardy 
Armstrong said, after a silence. ‘The longer 
I stay in Jerusalem the more I dislike church 
buildings. We don’t get any nearer to God 
by building a tower of Babel. We must 
learn to get down to earth and raise human 
images to Him.” 

Marjorie gave a deep sigh and there was 
frank envy in her tone. 

“And that’s what you're doing. Raising 
beautiful little images to Him over there 
under your grey olives.” She nodded in the 
direction of the Orphanage. 

And then darkness came down upon us as 
though a great hand had closed the shutters 
of a room, and they hurried me downstairs. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Road to Nazareth 


HE next morning Marjorie was so long 
in saying farewells and distributing 
gifts that I thought we would never get 
away. When our new friend drew up at the 
hotel door in a shining car with a handsome 
Arab at the wheel, the whole staff of the 
hotel came down to see her off. Jubrail 
was in tears, and the Auld Buddy looked as 
if she were losing her only daughter. Yet it 
was only six o’clock when we slipped out 
through the Jaffa Gate. The city was astir 
already, for every one rises early in the East 
and sleeps away the hot hours of mid-day. 
Outside the gate we turned northward 
through the wide streets of the modern Jeru- 
salem, until we came to the Damascus road 
that runs northward from the city. There is 
one advantage in the narrowness of the Jeru- 
salem streets, no car can ever make them the 
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We arive slowly past Calvary with its 
drawn face of pain all in shadows, the 
quiet garden of the resurrection lying peace- 
fully beneath, the sunlight striking the face 
of the cliff where the rocky tomb lies. In 
spite of all my sickness and worry, I turn 
with regret for a last look at the Holy City, 
standing up there on its mighty platform 
with the Mount of Olives smiling in the 
morning sunshine. We sink into the valley, 
the towers and domes and the mighty grim 
walls of Jerusalem begin to fade away in 
the dust behind, and before us spread out 
“Those holy fields, over whose acres walked 
those blessed feet.” 

The air is clear and cool and wonderfully 
exhilarating, and I feel as if I had never 
been ill at all. We roll down grey hills and 
across golden valleys at a pleasant pace, for 
it isno Jehu who is at the wheel, fortunately. 

This mild brown boy is named Musa, or 
Moses, and Hardy Armstrong explains that 
his name is significant, for he is to lead us 
into a Land of Promise. 

Marjorie has become quite expert in guess- 
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their dress, but she confesses that Musa defies 
cataloguing. 

“He looks as though he had fought in the 
late war and arrayed himself in the clothes of 
all his victims,” she whispers. 

He wears a pair of smart khaki riding 
breeches that surely once belonged to an 
officer in the British army. His military 
smartness stops at his knees, however, for he 
has neither leggings nor puttees, but his own 
bare brown legs finished off by a pair of soft 
felt slippers that some old English Colonel 
must have cherished on cold nights. But his 
gay shirt is entirely Palestinian, as is his 
gorgeous scarlet head-cloth. 

And Hardy Armstrong proves himself a 
more efficient dragoman even than Du’an, 
for he touches everything with the magic 
wand that only love wields, and it is plain 
that he loves Palestine and all its peoples. 
He has friends among all classes and creeds, 
and tells us tales about them in his quiet, 
shy way as we roll along: the Anglican Rec- 
tor and the Scotch Presbyterian Doctor, who 
are doing such marvellous things among the 
most fanatical Mohammedans of Hebron; 
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the Dominican Father in his long white robes, 
who is the most cultured gentleman he ever 
met; the stately Russian Jewish Rabbi, who 
had come to find refuge in his fatherland 
under the protection of Britain’s mandate; 
his Fellahin friend of a neighbouring village, 
who shrugged resigned shoulders when the 
November gales blew his hay-stack over and 
the thrifty Canadian urged him to rebuild it, 
saying merely, “In Sh’ Allah” —‘It is as God 
pleases’; the strange sect of Moslems, who 
hold a sort of prayer-meeting once a week in 
a little mosque near his hostel, where they 
stand in a circle swaying to the beating of a 
drum, and repeating over and over, “Allah 
chay-a’’—‘‘God is life,” slowly at first, but 
growing faster until they are swaying and 
shouting at terrific speed, and at the end of 
three hours or so falling in a sort of frenzy, 
oblivious to the infliction of the severest pain. 
And most significant of all is the story of his 
good Mohammedan friend Hanna, who had 
a day of wailing and lamentations with all 
his friends visiting him with condolences over 
the birth of a second daughter! 

Down in a pretty valley, where a dry 
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stream-bed wanders across the undulating 
country, he points out the camping place for 
travellers, where it is said Mary and Joseph 
first discovered that they had lost the boy 
Jesus. I cannot help thinking that if many 
of us pilgrims but halted and searched we, 
too, would find that we had left him out of 
our caravan. 

There are the same sights as we viewed on 
the Plain of Sharon: the watchman in his 
little vineyard tower, the shepherd on the 
hillside followed closely by his flock, the 
gleaner, the winnower and the thresher, all 
perfect Bible pictures. 

But one is entirely new and incongruous: 
an Arab sheik in all his regalia, brilliant 
head-cloth, flaming sash and flowing em- 
broidered robes, who ought to be mounted on 
a stately camel, but who is—alas for the un- 
changing East!—whirling over the hills at 
the wheel of a shiny new Ford! 

The two young people laugh aloud, and 
Hardy Armstrong quotes: 


“Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet!’ 
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“Oh, Mr. Poet, what a false prophet you 
are!” 

We meet the village folk going towards 
the city with their produce. If it is not piled 
upon the back of a little trotting donkey, it 
is piled upon the head of the wife and 
mother, who staggers along the flinty road 
while her lord and master rides ahead. 

On the hillsides are the occasional black 
blots of the Bedouins’ tents; fierce-looking 
brown fellows they are, picturesque and dirty. 
The women would be beautiful were it not 
for a hideous blue tattooing they wear. Mar- 
jorie wants to stop and visit each encamp- 
ment, being quite sure that these war-like 
sons of the desert must have fought the Turk 
under Lawrence. 

Women are gleaning in the valleys and on 
the hillsides just as Ruth must have gleaned 
in the fields of Boaz. As we pass a little 
white cactus-hedged village a procession of 
women come out to the well, bearing water 
jars on their heads. 

We slow up to pass a train of ladened 
donkeys, with a gorgeously robed patriarch 
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riding ahead, looking just as Samuel or 
Elisha must have looked. 

Hardy Armstrong greets him, “Weharak 
said’ —“May thy day be happy.” 

And the rider stops wriggling his feet for 
a moment and answers with grave courtesy, 
“Neharak said umubarak”—“May thy day 
be happy and may He bless thee.” 

Marjorie asks to have the salutations trans- 
lated and repeats them. “How lovely and 
gracious compared to our ‘How-ja-do!’ ‘Ne- 
harak Said!” 

“There is one I like better than that. The 
Arabs use it in addressing people of very high 
honour.” He turns to Marjorie, hesitating 
for a moment, and then adds in a low tone 
which I can scarcely catch: “ ‘T take the earth 
from beneath your feet and kiss it?” 

He turns his back as soon as he has said 
it, and Marjorie sits silent for a very long 
time, her cheeks crimson, her eyes glowing. 
I feel anxious for the poor Scoffer, who will 
be waiting for us to-morrow at Haifa. 

We mount up a high hill and the whole 
Land lies before us. To the right lift the 
grey heights of Bethel, fading into the sky 
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like a great ladder reaching to heaven. What 
a little Land it is—not over one hundred and 
sixty miles from Dan to Beersheba, and 
about fifty miles from the Mediterranean to 
the Jordan—about the size of one corner of 
Ontario, and yet the stage for the greatest 
event of human history! 

We have left Judea and are entering the 
hills of Samaria now, and upon a lofty iso- 
lated hill stand the ruins of the lovely city 
of Samaria. There is just a little miserable 
village of mud huts marking the site of the 
splendid city where Ahab and Jezebel reigned 
in their ivory palace. “Samaria shall be- 
come desolate; for she hath rebelled against 
her god,” cried the prophet, and the sad 
fulfilment lies scattered about. One could 
see the wicked king walking in Naboth’s 
vineyard and cowering before the wild-eyed 
prophet from the desert with the startled 
words, “Hast thou found me, O mine en- 
emy ?” 

Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, the 
mountains of blessing and cursing of Joshua’s 
day, rise up before us and between them lies 
the village of Sychar. We are on holy 
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ground here, and the car stops before a little 
church built over Jacob’s Well where Jesus 
rested on that memorable day when the 
woman of Samaria came to draw water, and 
found the Water of Life. 

We walk across a little dry field and enter. 
The well is in the floor of the church, with 
the incongruity of stained windows and 
hanging lamps surrounding it. This building 
was erected in the fourth century, and no 
doubt reverent minds planned it and devout 
hands raised it, but I cannot help wishing 
they had left the well open to the sunshine 
and the blue sky as it was on that great day 
when the Lord rested in the shade beside it 
and said to the wondering woman, “He that. 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst.” 

Outside the usual group of beggars and 
sellers of beads awaits us. One small 
vociferous salesman of about ten, wearing a 
red fez and one other ragged garment, insists 
upon selling us a piece of coarse woven yarn 
attached to a stick which he swears by the 
Prophet is David’s sling with which he slew 
Goliath, a precious relic like this being 
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offered for “One shillun.” He can speak 
English fairly well, and runs along at our 
guide’s side reciting at lightning speed the 
story of Jesus at the well, ending up by 
poking his little brown claw into Marjorie’s 
face with—‘“‘Ver’ good! One shillun!” 

Of course, with an audience like Marjorie 
and Hardy Armstrong, he sells David’s sling 
and gets his shillun for his story, and we get 
away with the greatest difficulty. 

We speed through Nablus, the ancient city 
of Shechem, for it is a fanatical Moslem 
town, and seems to look at us with lowering 
brows. Around here live the remnants of the 
ancient Samaritan race. Up there on Geri- 
zim they still offer their sacrifices, but they 
are a dying race, with only one hundred and 
sixty of them left. 

A mischievous little brown lad, his red fez 
gleaming like a live coal, darts out into the 
road almost under our wheels and leaps past 
us with a yell of derision. Musa swerves so 
sharply to avoid him that he almost over- 
turns the car, but in spite of the danger and 
the dexterity required, he takes time to yell 
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a curse and spit violently at the tiny leaping 
figure. 

“How did he ever manage it?” asks Mar- 
jorie admiringly. 

“It was entirely spontaneous,” Hardy 
Armstrong assures her, his eyes twinkling. 
“Moses is a Christian and it therefore costs 
him no effort to curse a follower of Moham- 
med.” 

The lovely sunny vale of Dothan opens 
out before us, and just as our guide tells us 
that this is the place where Joseph was sold 
by his brethren to a caravan going down to 
Egypt, the story is illustrated by a long train 
of camels that moves out before us across the 
plain coming somewhere out of the East be- 
yond Jordan. 

We come up with them and find it is a 
train of wild camels being taken from some 
far place in Mesopotamia down to Egypt. 
So Hardy Armstrong tells us, after a few 
words with one of the wild-looking Arab 
drivers. One of the unbroken colts, a long- 
legged white creature, takes hysteria at the 
sight of our chugging car and, breaking from 
the procession, goes leaping away up the 
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stony hillside followed by a yelling pair of 
drivers, their bare legs and their bright head- 
cloths fairly meeting. Though I had often 
heard of the speed of the racing dromedaries, 
this was the first time I had seen a camel 
move faster than a dignified walk, and the 
sight is both ludicrous and painful. For the 
camel in his stately train is the most aloof 
and aristocratic creature that walks this 
earth. He sways along, looking straight 
ahead, with an uncanny far-seeing expres- 
sion, as who should say: 

“T know something that poor, silly mortals 
can’t understand. The secret of the desert 
ismine.”’ And he swings past you without so 
much as a glance, his head up, his lip curled 
in scorn, his air one of sublime tragedy. 

So this poor, wild, white thing, leaping 
over the rocks like a monstrous misshapen 
rabbit, is most incongruous. He doesn’t be- 
long to the dignified brotherhood at all. He 
has lost the secret. But he is captured at last 
and dragged back trembling into line and the 
procession moves on. 

We are climbing high into the mountains 
of Samaria now. The freshness of the morn- 
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ing has passed and a hot, dry wind is blowing 
from the desert over there across the Jordan. 
Beneath us valley after valley opens out pale 
gold, the limestone hills are glaring white 
with a yellowish tinge. It is a strange, deli- 
cately-tinted landscape. 

‘Do you remember what Kelman says 
about it?’ Hardy Armstrong asks, turning in 
his seat. Indeed, he turns so much to Mar- 
jorie that I wonder how he knows where we 
are. “He says that as a work of art the Holy 
Land is most interesting, but as a piece of 
Nature it is incredible.” 

“And it ought to be different, don’t you 
think? Somehow it always seems, in spite 
of the sunshine, that it is a quiet, patient, suf- 
fering Land? 

“But you ought to see it in Springtime 
when these hills are covered with blossoms. 
It is all glad and gay then. It has been a 
land of suffering though, and is yet, but 
there’s a better time coming.” He points to 
an orchard where some Fellahin are eating 
their early mid-day meal of coarse barley 
bread. ‘Under those grey olives there are 
potential Johns and Peters. They are men 
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who have visions. They are dreaming just 
now, but they will wake up and give their 
dreams to the world.” 

A donkey comes tap-tapping along the 
road, head hanging, and across his back, like 
a sack of dates, hangs a white-robed gentle- 
man, sound asleep. 

At this ridiculous illustration of Hardy’s 
speech I turn to Marjorie, expecting to see 
her burst into laughter, but find that her gaze 
is far away on the yellow hilltops and her 
eyes wistful. And then it is borne in upon 
me that I have been selfishly absorbed in my 
own good fortune. In my joy at getting 
away with my health restored, and the pros- 
pect of seeing David and the girls soon, I 
have failed to notice what seems quite patent 
to me now, that these two young people, who 
have hitherto been so gay and full of non- 
sense, are very grave and abstracted. 

Just then Mount Carmel looms up grand 
and serene between us and the sea. ‘There, 
alone, the Prophet Elijah defied the whole 
power of the nation arrayed against him. It 
is a grand stage for such a drama: the sullen 
King Ahab with his courtiers, the savage 
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Queen Jezebel, the howling priests of Baal, 
shrieking in frenzy upon their God to answer 
them, and the lone prophet of Jehovah, 
calmly defiant, waiting in perfect faith for 
God to vindicate his servant. 

And now we are down out of the hills upon 
the Plain of Esdraelon, the Plain of Jezreel 
of many a stirring Bible story. It stretches 
right across Palestine from where Mount 
Carmel lifts his mighty head to the deep 
jungle where Jordan goes tumbling headlong 
towards the Dead Sea. It is walled in by 
the mountains of Samaria on the south and 
the mountains of Galilee on the north. We 
run across it a distance of about ten or twelve 
miles here, along a winding grey road be- 
tween rich harvest fields. 

How often have the harvests of Esdraelon 
been trampled in blood! For here surely is 
the great battlefield of the world. Saladin 
crushed the Crusaders here, wiping them out 
in a welter of slaughter. Here Napoleon 
met defeat, and here the Turk made his final 
stand against Allenby. 

Strange the last battle of the great War 
should have been fought here. 
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Here is the prosperous new Jewish colony 
of Balfouria, named after Lord Balfour. 
These aggressive American Jews are chang: 
ing the never-changing East. For here, side 
by side with the sickle and the gleaner, an 
up-to-date binder goes singing through the 
golden fields. Marjorie turns her back and 
refuses to look at such a piece of desecration. 

To our right rise the hills of Gilboa where 
Saul and Jonathan fell in battle. Hardy 
points out a little white patch on a glaring 
hillside, the village of Endor of uncanny 
fame. 

Down one of those hills Gideon and his 
three hundred hurled themselves upon the 
Midianite invaders, and here, too, Barak 
swept down upon the hosts of Sisera when 
the stars in their courses fought against 
Israel’s enemy. So long ago it was, the 
world seems very old among these ancient 
hills! 

The crown of magnificent Mount Tabor 
rises up before us and we close the blood- 
stained, battle-scarred pages of the Old Tes- 
tament and open on the lovely pastoral 
scenes of the New. This Mount Tabor, our 
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guide tells us, is supposed to be the Mount 
of Transfiguration. “I rather lean towards 
the belief that it is Hermon though,” he 
says. “Hermon is the king of mountains 
here, and his snowy crown and the cloud that 
overshadows him seems to suggest that there 
the heavenly vision came. 

“Like Tabor among the mountains, like 
Carmel above the sea,” cries the poet- 
prophet Jeremiah, and Tabor looks grand 
and serene enough for even that great occa- 
sion of the Transfiguration. 

Hardy points again. ‘This hill is Little 
Hermon, and that white patch on its sloping 
side is the little village of Nain. I look up 
and see again that funeral procession coming 
out from the grey walls with a bowed and 
weeping widow following her only son to his 
grave. But up the hill to meet it comes a 
group of men led by a majestic Figure. The 
funeral procession halts before Him. Then 
it turns and goes back to the village and 
now it is a triumphal procession singing 
praises to God and shouting for joy. 

Ah, Little Hermon, what a day was that 
you saw! 
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“Nain!” cries Marjorie, who has been 
visioning that funeral procession. “Oh, it 
all grows more wonderful every mile!” 

‘Have you never been disappointed once?” 
he asks her in wondering admiration. 

“Disappointed?” Marjorie gazes in won- 
der. “How could one be? Why,” she adds, 
a little shyly, “I fancy I can almost see His 
footsteps, can’t you?” 

The young man sits thinking for a little 
while. “Do you know,” he says at length, 
“you are one of the few real pilgrims I have 
met since I came here. Most of them are 
just tourists. Do you remember the Golden 
Gate of the Temple Area, opposite Olivet?” 

She smiles somewhat sadly. “I don’t 
think I shall forget it,” she answers softly. 

His face is radiant, his grey eyes more 
shining than usual. “It was a really golden 
Gate that morning, was it not, with the sun- 
rise on it? Well, the Moslems have a proph- 
ecy that a Christian conqueror will one day 
enter by that gate and take the Holy City, 
and so they walled it up. I often think it is 
by that gate most of us try to enter Jerusa- 
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lem. 
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“The walled gate! That is the one the 
Hartley Pilgrimage came to,” I confess to 
myself, realising how few of us really entered 
the Holy Land. David and Dr. Hartley and 
a few other rare souls had gained an entrance, 
but what about the rest of us? The Jeremiah 
family with their complainings, the Lovely 
Lady with her all-absorbing loveliness, the 
Man-who-knows-everything with his knowl- 
edge which he was so anxious to display, the 
Lee girls with their dresses, the Scoffer with 
his irreverent sarcasm, the Literalist and the 
Modernist with their bitter prejudices, Peggy 
with her absorption in that light-headed boy, 
even Victoria with her ambition to write a 
clever account of the tour, yes, and most of 
all myself, I who had come burdened with 
small worries and the spirit of criticism of 
others—we had all come to the walled gate 
and wondered why we were disappointed. 

And then I glance at Marjorie with her 
shining eyes raised to Little Hermon, Mar- 
jorie who had done no sight-seeing, has seen 
everything, for she has entered in by the 
door of self-sacrifice, which is the Golden 
Gate of the Eternal City. 


A HILLSIDE AT NAZARETH 


oe a a 
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We have been steadily climbing since we 


left Esdraelon and now we are far up among 
the hills of Galilee, and such a wonderful 
panorama of country unrolls before us; pink 
and golden mountains, and blue and grey 
valleys, and the purple Mediterranean. And 
finally we begin to slip down again, and 
there, in a circle of enfolding hills, all white 
and smiling, lies Nazareth. 

It is just where it should be, in the heart 
of the hills, hidden away, sacred, withdrawn 
from the clamour of the world, and yet so 
near the great highways connecting Asia, 
Europe and Africa that an adventurous Boy 
with an enquiring mind, had only to climb 
the hills above his mother’s house, and sitting 
down beneath the sycamores, He could look 
down upon the caravans of Babylon and 
Ethiopia, and the mighty legions of Cesar. 

We slip softly down the little white- 
walled streets all silent and deserted in the 
noon rest-hour. In just such a little flat- 
roofed house as we pass at a turn in the road 
might have lived the Holy Family. Inside 
the arched doorway, stands a young mother 


- ina blue dress, holding her baby in her arms. 
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And then our car draws up at the hospice 
where pilgrims are lodged. It is a great, 
high, cool building kept by Franciscan 
monks, the kindly, brown brothers padding 
about in their long robes and their bare feet. 

We have lunch in the high-ceiled refectory, 
waited on by lay brothers. I am healthily 
hungry, and it is an excellent meal, but is 
made up of things that Marjorie will not let 
me eat; macaroni, stewed rabbit, boiled cu- 
cumbers and fresh bananas with green rinds. 
She lets me have a cup of excellent coffee, an 
omelet and a couple of rolls, not so sour as 
they were in Jerusalem. And then she bun- 
dles me off to bed in a dim little room with 
two tiny curtained beds, with window sills so 
high one cannot see out and a silver crucifix 
the only break in the bare white walls. 

It is cool and restful. From the street far 
below come the soft tinkle of camel-bells, and 
the tap-tap of -donkeys’ feet, and I sleep 
soundly in the little secluded village that 
sheltered so safely for thirty wondrous years, 
the Saviour of the world. 


CHAPTER IX 
Beside Blue Galilee 


HE young people have seen all Naz- 

areth and are back for dinner by the 

time I awaken. Marjorie tells me all about 

it as she helps me dress, for she insists that I 

must not do anything for myself so that I 

shall be rested for the journey to Galilee 
to-morrow. 

“Nazareth is unbelievable,” she reports 
rather incoherently and then, “Just what you 
would expect it to be!” 

She has some flowers from the Church of 
the Annunciation and some pebbles from 
Mary’s Well. It is the very well where the 
mother of Jesus must have gone for water 
many a time, taking her baby boy with her. 
There were many young mothers there with 
their little ones, and they were all so beauti- 
ful and laughed and talked together while 


they were waiting for their turn. And they 
151 
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weren’t the least timid either, but pushed 
and scolded if some one got ahead of them. 

“Isn’t it wonderful, the one place where 
the women have seemed happy and where I 
have heard them laugh is here in Nazareth.” 

“And it was the same in Bethlehem,” I 
recall wonderingly. 

They had found an old synagogue, hidden 
away in a narrow little street, built on the 
very site of the one where Jesus spoke that 
memorable day when He healed the man 
with the withered hand. And best, and most 
wonderful of all, right opposite the place 
where there was a church built over the site 
of Joseph’s workshop there was another car- 
penter shop where they were teaching the 
little Armenian orphans just as Joseph must 
have taught Jesus. 

She is as full of enthusiasm as ever, but I 
miss something of her gay nonsense. She is 
such a lovely, warm-hearted, generous soul, 
this dear Marjorie Rose, who has given up so 
much for me, for every one, that I cannot 
bear to see her quiet and subdued. She has 
entered the Holy Land through the gate of 
unselfish service and has seen visions denied 
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to us more self-centred souls. And now was 
she to taste its sorrow, too, before she left? 
I do not sleep as soundly this night as I did 
in Jerusalem. 

But they are both bright and smiling the 
next morning as we skim up over the yellow 
hills in the early dewy morning. This be- 
loved Galilee of our Lord is a land of hills 
and we skirt many a wild precipice, and dip 
into many a deep valley. 

Our first stop is at a hot little village com- 
pletely hedged in by hills: the storied village 
of Cana. There are two churches here, the 
one with the red dome is the Roman Catholic, 
the white-domed one the Greek. Each of 
them contains what they claim are the orig- 
inal water-jars which were used at the wed- 
ding when Jesus turned the water into wine. 

Marjorie is inclined to accept both claims 
and all the jars. “Why not?” she asks. 
“They must have used a great many.” And 
Hardy Armstrong smiles indulgently and 
agrees with her as usual. 

We visit both churches, and then we have 
to taste the water from the spring whence the 
water was drawn that day, and visit the 
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chapel built over the site of the house where 
Nathanael lived. As we go back to our car 
we are fairly mobbed by young girls with 
little clay models of the water-jars. They 
swarm about us, screaming upon us to buy 
and upon each other to go away and leave us 
in peace. 

“They must all be Christians they are so 
bold and noisy,” Marjorie says breathlessly 
as we get away at last, she with her lap 
full. it 

“Mother will love them,” she says, as she 
wraps them in arug. “And she’ll have the 
time of her life giving them all away. I 
wish’’—she turns to me and then pauses— 
“I wish— Somehow I have never missed 
Mother so much since I left home as just 
now. I wish she were here.” 

I can only put my hand on hers in silent 
sympathy. I cannot tell her that I am begin- 
ning to understand the sense of loneliness that 
is creeping over her heart. 

Past great fields of millet and tobacco we 
skim, and long lines of men, laying stones in 
neat piles by the roadside. The workers in 
the fields and the men on the road, all in 
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their bright sashes and flowing headcloths, 
stop to stare at the passing car, their faces 
wrinkled against the glaring sun. Did the 
workmen stop and stare, I wonder, when the 
Man of Galilee passed up and down these 
highways? 

Although it is not the season, we have the 
privilege of seeing a man plough. A perfect 
Bible picture he makes, with his sweeping 
garments. The plough is drawn by a heifer 
and belongs to Bible times, too, an ancient 
structure made of wood, with but one tooth 
with which to scratch the ground. The 
ploughman might be young Elisha when the 
great Elijah came by and flung his prophet’s 
mantle over him. 

We note the familiar little heaps of stones 
that mark the boundaries of the tiny farms. 

“They are as gentle and insinuating as our 
‘please’ on the grass in the parks at home,” 
Marjorie says, and adds, “Oh, for one yard 
of green grass.” 

“But there’s no grass so green as the car- 
pets of these valleys in Springtime,” Hardy 
Armstrong says. He turns completely round 
and adds in a lower tone, “Wouldn't you like 
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to see Galilee when the flowers appear en the 
earth and the time of singing birds is come?” 

I wonder if Marjorie knows her Bible well 
enough to recognise the quotation the bold 
young man is using: the call to the Beloved 
in the Song of Songs. The next moment she 
shows me. She looks away off to where the 
shining white crown of Hermon’s snows peeps 
above the hills, and shakes her head slowly. 

“Not until the day break and the shadows 
flee away!” she answers softly. 

Whatever she may mean he seems to un- 
derstand, for the shadows seem to fall over 
his face. He is silent and I try awkwardly 
to fill in a gap the depth of which I only. 
half comprehend. 

“The flowers must be wonderful here in 
Springtime,” I say, with a lamentable ab- 
sence of inspiration. He seems to be grate- 
ful, however, for he turns to me enthusias- 
tically. 

“When I rode over the hills of Galilee last 
Spring, there were blossoms up to my horse’s 
knees all the way. There were all the native 
flowers, and acres of them beside from old 
English gardens; the Crusaders planted them 
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here—tulips and hollyhocks and canterbury 
bells.” 

Marjorie leans forward, her eyes shining. 
“Why, that’s just what you are doing,” she 
cries breathlessly. ‘You're planting Ca- 
nadian flowers, trilltums and arbutus and 
spring-beauty in the stony streets of Jeru- 
salem!” 

He turns again and they look at each 
other and smile in a way that no young man 
and woman should who have known each 
other a little more than two weeks. It is a 
smile that holds a perfect understanding. 

North of our road a great hill towers above 
us. It has a sharp spur on either side of its 
lofty head, giving it the appearance of some 
pre-historic monster, staring down at us poor, 
little insects flitting along the path at his 
feet. It is called the Horns of Hattin and 
Hardy tells us that it is reputed to be the 
hill where Jesus preached the Sermon on the 
Mount. It was here, then, the blessed words 
of the Beatitudes fell, here where He said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

I glance at Marjorie; her face is lifted to 
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the hill, her eyes are shining as though she 
saw the Master Himself there. And then I 
realise why she has been the only one of the 
Pilgrimage who has truly found Him. It is 
her pure singleness of purpose to forget self 
and serve others—‘“‘The pure in heart shall 
see God.” 

There is a terrible tale associated with this 
blessed mountain too, one of later date, and 
Hardy recalls it as the Horns of Hattin fade 
behind us. Away down there on the Plain of 
Esdraelon the Crusaders were defeated by 
Saladin. They made their last stand up 
here on Hattin, and here the Saracen cap- 
tured the Grand Master of the Templars and 
two hundred of his knights. 

With elaborate courtesy Saladin invited 
his noble prisoners to his great banqueting 
tent where they were royally entertained. 
His slaves even sped to the crown of Mount 
Hermon for snow to make their sherbet. And 
after the feast the Conqueror had them all 
led out and put to the sword. 

We slip around a curve and, looking down 
through a great doorway in the hills, catch a 
flash of vivid ultramarine. 
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“Galilee,” whispers Marjorie breathlessly, 
“blue Galilee.” 

It zs blue! Oh, more than blue—a vivid, 
gleaming, peacock-blue deepening into pur- 
ple! It disappears as our road winds behind 
the hill on the great spiral staircase that leads 
down to its shores, but comes out again in 
greater beauty, a still more glowing blue, and 
at a third turn it bursts upon us in its full 
glory: a deep, brilliant, greenish sapphire. 

On the opposite shore rise up the guardian 
hills, ashy-white limestone heights flushed 
faintly coral in the intense sunlight. Galilee 
is not like a sheet of water at all, it is a 
lovely glowing jewel lying in a deep casket, 
a priceless thing of sapphire and turquoise 
and jade set in a ring of amber and amethyst 
and coral. And it is so hushed and deserted 
and lonely! I had peopled it with multi- 
tudes of His followers thronging those white 
sands, and decked the blue waves with the 
fleets of His fisher friends. And there is no- 
body here, not a boat on the blue expanse, 
not a soul on the silent strand. It seems a 
vast cathedral when the service is over, a 
shrine with the worshippers departed. 
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Down, down we drop, down past scattered 
white houses, down past the white-walled 
town of Tiberias with its palms and its 
lemon-groves, down till we stop on the white 
sands and the turquoise waters lave our car 
wheels. 

But it is not deserted after all. Our feet 
have scarcely touched the sands before we 
are surrounded by the usual crowd, some sell< 
ing their wares: bookmarks with Galilee 
shells attached, lace-work from the convents 
of Tiberias, strings of cheap glass beads. 
Most of them have nothing to sell but are 
crying for backsheesh. 

Marjorie’s purse is out at once. She must 
take a souvenir of Galilee home to her mother 
and something for Bud, and immediately we 
are in danger of being trampled down until 
Hardy Armstrong scatters them with forcible 
Arabic and we walk on in peace. It seems 
altogether unlike the way the One whose 
footsteps we are tracing would treat them, 
and Marjorie expresses the thought as we 
hurry to the wharf where the boat is waiting. 

“I know we have to,” she says, “and I 
know it’s not right to give to the beggars, 
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but I feel as if I have to do something even 
if it’s a foolish thing.” 

“That’s the feeling this land gives, that 
one must do something,” he says, agreeing 
with her as usual. “I always found it so 
much easier to be selfish and self-indulgent 
at home. There is a Spirit walking here that 
rises up and rebukes one.” 

Tiberias lies asleep in the blazing sun, 
There is a small group of fishermen down by 
the shore mending their nets as Peter and 
Andrew must have mended theirs many a 
time, and there are a few languid Turkish- 
trousered, befezzed sailors hanging about the 
dock where the little steamer lies moored 
ready to take tourists out on the Lake. 

There is already a small party of travellers 
on board and I cannot help feeling disap- 
pointed that our quiet journey is to be dis- 
turbed. 

“I just know they will be the noisy Rind,” 
I complain, “and they will talk about how 
much larger Lake Superior or Michigan is.” 

I have no sooner said it than Marjorie 
clutches my arm, choking with laughter. “It’s 
the Granite-Columns!” she cries in a sort of 
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shrieking whisper. “It really is. Noisy 
tourists! The talkative kind!” 

The Granite-Columns are true to their rep- 
utation. In response to Marjorie’s bow and 
shy smile they merely nod distantly, showing 
no further sign of recognition. The young 
man wanders near looking as if he would 
like to speak, and I do not wonder, for Mar- 
jorie is looking her best this morning with 
her face softly flushed from the heat and her 
hair blown in bronze rings about her face. 
But I notice that Hardy Armstrong gives 
the poor boy no slightest encouragement, and 
he gradually fades away. And with the 
usual unreasonableness of women I am as an- 
noyed at the Granite-Columns for not talk- 
ing as I would have been at other tourists 
had they talked. 

_ We sail away between the soft, pinkish 
hills that shade into tender blue in the dis- 
tance. This little gem of water is just 
fourteen miles long and about half as wide. 
Once its shores were lined with great and 
beautiful cities, its waters fluttered with the 
sails of many a busy fishing fleet, and its 
waves curled to the oars of many a proud 
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galley. But now as we leave little Tiberias 
sleeping in the sun on the Western shore, 
and turn northward to visit the site of Tel 
Hum, ancient Capernaum, ours is the only 
craft on the Lake. Only a group of Bedouin 
women washing their clothes on the sands, 
surrounded by a bevy of little brown chil- 
dren, breaks the absolute loneliness of the 
shore. To our left the hills fall away and 
there opens out the lovely plain of Gen- 
nesaret. But it, too, is deserted. Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, Gadara, where are all these great 
cities gone? 

We are far below the sea-level here, and 
in spite of the breeze the heat is intense. 
Palms along the shore give the place a trop- 
ical look. We land at a little wharf where 
a grove of sycamore trees gives a grateful 
shade. 

The Granite-Columns wander away and 
the young people make a comfortable seat 
for me in the shade, where the breeze from 
the water is cool and refreshing, and I lie 
back and rest while they walk out in the 
blinding glare among the ruins of an ancient 
synagogue, lately excavated. It would seem 
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to be the very one that stood here in Jesus’ 
time, that magnificent building given to the 
Jews by the Roman Centurion whose son the 
Great Physician healed. 

Hardy Armstrong is at his best among 
Tuins and ought to be giving Marjorie a 
memorable lecture upon these wonderful old 
columns and capitals that lie scattered about. 
But I notice they sit in the shade of an olive 
tree and never look at the treasures around 
them; Love among the ruins, surely. 

I turn away discreetly and try to vision 
the great events that transpired here. His 
sacred feet must often have trod these sands. 
Here Peter and Andrew must have pulled in 
their nets. Yonder Matthew had his toll- 
booth, and watched from it with hungry 
eyes the great Teacher pass and repass until 
that glorious day when the winsome face 
appeared suddenly in his little doorway, and 
a voice, tender, compelling, strong as love 
and stronger than death, said, “Follow Me.” 

Yonder, to the left, where that wide blue 
doorway in the hills opens into the hazy dis- 
tance He fed the five thousand. Out there 
He stilled the storm. In this town He raised 
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the little Maid from the dead, and many 
many times He healed the sick and cleansed 
the leper. And somewhere on these silent 
shores He came to his friends out of the mists 
of the dawn, returned, conquering, from the 
grave. 

And now all the teeming life is gone, and 
there are only the lone hills and the empty 
lake and the waves whispering to the white 
sands like the sob of a heartbroken child. 

We are three silent people as we steam 
back to Tiberias, and I confess that after all 
the Granite-Columns are quite to my taste as 
tourists. For it would be sacrilege to have 
this atmosphere disturbed by desultory talk. 
I have a strange sense of loss as though I 
had come sure of finding some precious thing 
and had discovered it was not here after all. 

We lunch in the breathless hot dining- 
room of the hotel at Tiberias, where one 
course is little Galilee fish such as Peter must 
have caught. The Granite-Columns sit re- 
provingly at another table, and Marjorie 
makes an attempt at her old gaiety and whis- 
pers she is glad they are there for they will 
surely cool the room. 
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When the fierce noontide heat begins to 
grow less intense we go out on the veranda 
that overlooks the gleaming water. There is 
a little garden between us and the strip of 
white sand fragrant with lemon trees and 
oleanders; and a flock of doves flutter about 
with gleaming wings. 

I lean back in my easy chair, a little breeze 
steals up from Galilee and I close my eyes. 
As I drift into a doze I hear Marjorie whis- 
per: 

“How lovely; she’ll be rested if she gets a 
little nap.” 

They sit on the step at my feet and their 
low voices sound far away like the whisper 
of Galilee on the white sands. I slip into a 
dream where Marjorie and Hardy Arm- 
strong and I are walking down Main Street 
in Algonquin hunting in vain for David and 
the girls, and then I drift back to conscious- 
ness and hear voices again. Marjorie’s 
trembles and is so low I can scarcely hear her. 

“But, you see, I’m all Mother has. I’ve 
been the man of the family ever since Daddy 
died, and Bud’s only fifteen and we’re poor 
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. there’s just a little left from our Fa- 
ther’s practice. . . .” 

There is such a long silence that I am 
nearly asleep again when I hear him say: 

“There’s that lectureship still waiting for 
me in Cornell. I had a letter this week.” 

By this time I am thoroughly wide awake 
and listening with all my might. It is all 
wrong, I remember after, but my conscience 
evidently slept a little longer than my 
curiosity. 

There is a long silence, broken at last by 
his whisper: 

“Marjorie Rose, would it matter to you?” 

Her answer comes swiftly this time, “You 
know it would. More than anything in the 
world!” 

I can hear his long rapturous breath at 
that. “Shall I cable then that I’m coming 
back?” 

There is another long silence before Mar- 
jorie’s faltering answer: 

“Oh,—but,—if it was my fault that you 
left!—this poor suffering land! And your 
sad little boys at Jerusalem! ...”’ She 
stops, choked by a sob. 
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There is nothing said again for a long 
time and then I hear him get up. He stum- 
bles slowly down the steps, and my conscience 
awakens at last and cries out that this is my 
opportunity. I open my eyes and sit up 
straight. 

“I must have slept,” I say lamely. “Ts it 
time to start, Marjorie?” 

She is behind me arranging a shawl over 
the back of my chair, and muttering some- 
thing about getting my wraps, she disappears 
into the hotel. 


CHAPTER X 
The Crown of Thorns 


HE sapphire of the Lake has deepened 
to purple, the coral of the hills to 
amethyst, as we climb the heights above Ti- 
berias. Marjorie turns and gazes till the last 
glimpse of blue has disappeared beneath the 
hills, and when she looks away there are tears 
in her eyes. The young man sees them and 
he turns quickly and sits with his back to us 
for many a mile. 

We begin to talk again as we drive beneath 
the Horns of Hattin once more, making 
casual remarks, each striving gallantly to be 
natural. 

I try to do my part by thanking our guide 
for all his great kindness, but I see I am only 
giving him pain, and desist. We stop on a 
high platform to look back at Hermon with 
his snowy crown, standing, a mighty sentinel, 
at the northern frontier of the little Land. 
Hardy gets down and gathers us each a hand- 
ful of the dried grasses that wave on the 
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“T’m sorry they aren’t His red lilies,” he 
says, handing me my share, with his radiant 
smile, “but they will keep as well as the 
flowers would,—a souvenir of our ride 
through Galilee.” 

A twisted jagged thorn-bush grows near 
and I point to it. 

“They call it the Crown of Thorns,” he 
says, cutting some branches with his pen- 
knife. “It is believed that this is the kind of 
plant from which the soldiers platted our 
Lord’s crown of thorns. Be careful, they are 
very sharp,” he adds, handing us each a 
branch. 

“The Crown of Thorns!” Marjorie says 
softly. ‘Aunt Helen, do you remember the 
day we saw the sword of Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon and the verse Dr. Hartley quoted?’ She 
turns to Hardy, still standing by the car 
door. “You remember it, what Sir Godfrey 
said when they wanted him to wear a crown 
of gold as King of Jerusalem: 


“Here, where a crown of thorns was worn 
By Him whose death redeemed our loss, 
An earthly crown would ill adorn 
A soldier of the Cross!” 
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Not till we are coming down the hills into 
the round cup of the Nazareth valley do they 
speak again. While I am looking far down 
over the sun-crowned hills to Esdraelon, he 
turns and touches the branch of thorn which 
she still holds in her hand. 

“You are right,” he whispers. ‘We 
couldn’t—not here where He wore the 
Crown of Thorns.” 

And Marjorie leans forward and they for- 
get me and look into each other’s eyes for a 
moment, caught up away from self in a 
rapture of renunciation, and their faces are 
like the shining hills above Nazareth! 

A hot still night has fallen when we slip 
down the narrow, dark streets of Haifa be- 
neath the shadow of Mount Carmel, and see 
out on the pale grey expanse of the Medi- 
terranean a floating palace of light,—the 

Cheops! . 

Hardy soon finds the boat engaged by Mc- 
Turk lying at the dock ready to take us on 
board. In the wavering light of the lan- 
terns the men’s dark faces and picturesque 
garb show fitfully. I turn to say good-bye to 


ee 
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Hardy here, but evidently he and Marjorie 
have arranged things otherwise, for, without 
a word of explanation, he steps on board to 
escort us to the ship. 

They sit together on the seat opposite me, 
and I look out towards the shining Cheops, 
which holds David and the girls, and pretend 
not to see that they are holding each other’s 
hands. It is no time for spying, and indeed 
I should have been at some pains to see any- 
thing had I wanted to for the lights of the 
ship are swimming in a mist of tears. These 
two young things are doing such a noble self- 
sacrificing thing and doing it so gallantly, 
without a murmur. 

“Until the day break,”’ I hear him whis- 
per, “‘and the shadows flee away.” 

We draw up at the foot of the ship’s 
ladder with a great deal of commotion and 
shouting from our pirate commander. Hardy 
helps me to rise and I put my hands on his 
shoulders. 

“God bless you,”’ I whisper. “Go back to 
your task under your grey olives, and some 
day—some day, surely—God will give you 
your heart’s desire!” 
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The sailors above are shouting in French 
and the boatmen below are yelling in Arabic, 
and I am suddenly caught somewhere be- 
tween them and hoisted up. But not before 
I hear him whisper brokenly: 

“Oh, wait for me, Marjorie Rose,—wait! 
Some day I'll come for you,—some day.” 

And her sobbing answer, “I will!—for- 
ever !—my true knight,—forever! Stay and 
plant your flowers,—Sir Godfrey!” — 

And then she, too, is snatched up onto the 
stairway and he sinks back into the boat. 

I stagger blindly upwards, feeling Mar- 
jorie’s arm steadying me even while she is 
leaning over the rail straining her eyes to 
catch a last glimpse of the waving figure in 
the fast-receding boat, and the next moment 
we are at the top of the stairway and into 
the arms of David and the girls, Peggy cry- 
ing on my shoulder, and all the old friends 
of the Pilgrimage giving us a rapturous wel- 
come. 

We sit up late that night in the cool dusk 
of the deck hearing and telling experiences, 
with the ever-recurring refrain from Peggy 
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and Victoria: “But, oh, think of all you and 
Marj have missed!” 

And I look at the girls in wonder, re- 
flecting that it is Marjorie who has seen 
everything and they who have missed it all. 

They pour out all their news, Peggy whis- 
pering that she is never going to speak to Hal 
again as long as she lives, and Laura Lee can 
have him and welcome. Marjorie says very 
little about our late guide, and I follow her 
example. What she does tell I notice leaves 
the impression that he is a kindly but dodder- 
ing old professor, and I surmise that here is 
ground too sacred for even loving feet to 
tread. David tries to squeeze in a few words 
about Damascus and the wonders of Baal- 
bek, and Victoria gets under a light and 
reads part of her account of the Christian 
college at Beirut. 

In the midst of it I notice with a pang that 
Marjorie has slipped away. The poor child 
is probably down in her stateroom weeping 
her heart out. I rise hurriedly, intending to 
go and comfort her, when I see her coming 
down the deck with one of the Miss Harpers. 
She pauses at my chair and I realise with a 
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throb of the heart how little I really know 
yet of the spirit of Marjorie Rose! 

“Aunt Helen,” she says, ‘Virginia Harper 
isn’t well, she’s quite feverish, just like you 
were, and I'd like to stay with her to-night. 
Do you think you can do without me?” 

She turns and goes down the long deck 
under the lights, her bronze head held high, 
her long coat floating behind her. I see the 
Scoffer watching her moodily from a corner, 
and there comes to me the remembrance of 
the name he gave her that last day—so long 
ago it seems—when we all stood upon this 
deck together. And now I understand what 
that elusive adventurous look of hers means. 
It is the indomitable, all-conquering spirit of 
self-sacrifice :—the Winged Victory! 


THE END 


